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IN THIS ISSUE 


Warner Cuiark, who until recently was manager of The California Com- 
pany in the Southwest, is now assistant manager of The Standard Oil Company 
of California, the parent organization. The editors of the Southwest Review 
contemplate publishing some further discussion of the plan of proration which 
Mr. Clark here explains. 


Henry Situ is an editor of the Southwest Review. 


Fora Lowrey teaches in the Dallas schools, and has had long experience in 
night classes among the Mexican population of the city. 


H. B. Parks, who lives in San Antonio, is an associate of J. Frank Dobie 


in collecting Texas folk-lore. 


Aspire GraHamM is a native Texan who lives in New York. Among her 


books are Vain Pomp and Glory awd Ceremonials of Common Days. 


Grace Noii Crowe tu of Dallas is author of Silver in the Sun, White 
Fire, and other books of verse. 


Mary Austin of Santa Fé is one of the foremost studenis of Amerindian and 


Spanish-American arts, 


Puitip Stevenson, who also lives in Santa Fé, is author of The Edge of 
the Nest. 


Anpré Maurots is author of Ariel: The Life of Shelley, Byron, and other 
biographical studies. 


SaMmuEL W. Geiser, professor of biology in Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, has been engaged for two years in researches among contemporary docu- 
ments dealing with scientific activity in the early Southwest. With “Audubon 
in Texas” the series on Naturalists of the Frontier, which has appeared in the 


last two volumes of the Southwest Review, comes to a close. 


Pau. THompson lives at Claremore, Oklahoma. 
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And Others 


A SON-OF-A-GUN STEW 
By J. Franx Dosiz 


Joun Marsu, Pioneer, 4y George D. Lyman. 


York. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


Conquest, dy Jack O’Connor. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
Carrie, 4y William MacLeod Raine and Will C. Barnes. Doubleday, Doran 


and Company, New York. 


Tue Rance Cattie Inpustry, dy Edward Everett Dale. The University of 


Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


Frontier Traixs, 5y Frank M. Canton, edited by Edward Everett Dale. The 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


On THE Op West Coast, dy Major Horace Bell. William Morrow and Com- 


pany, New York. 


Pioneer Lire 1n Texas, by M. Krueger. Carl C. Krueger, San Antonio. 
Major Jim, dy Fred Carey. Omaha Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
PionEER WoMeEN 1n Texas, dy Annie Doom Pickrell. The E. L. Steck Com- 


pany, Austin, Texas. 


OBODY who knows anything 

about the laborious art of writ- 
ing imagines that any story “tells it- 
self,” though the effect of just propor- 
tion, coherent arrangement, and a con- 
sistent point of view is to make an un- 
sophisticated reader feel that the 
story — whether novel, history, or 
biography—does tell itself. That is 
art. Jolm Marsh, Pioneer is the high- 
est kind of art. Furthermore, the man 
John Marsh led an extraordinary ca- 
reer that fell into complications both 
of accident and spiritual significance 
seldom found outside of the best- 
plotted fiction. George D. Lyman has 
revealed this man both inside and out; 
has depicted Marsh’s exotic and dra- 
matic career; and then has made the 
man give a meaning to the “six fron- 
tiers” over which he traced his career. 
He has done this swiftly but without 
straining; he has eschewed imaginary 
conversations and surmising analyses. 
He has provided notes and bibliogra- 


phies that are unobtrusive and that 
serve to illuminate rather than to dis- 
play the author’s research, which has 
been deep and far-reaching. The re- 
sult of all this, plus a deft hand, is not 
only one of the best ballasted and most 
informing studies about the West ever 
written, but also one of the most de- 
lightful and exciting books of any kind 
I have ever read. 

John Marsh was born in 1800 into 
a family that had already been in Puri- 
tan Salem for nearly two centuries. 
His academic career was stormy, 
though through most of it he felt that 
he would be a preacher. When he was 
graduated from Harvard, however, he 
set off for Fort Anthony to be a school 
teacher—the first in Minnesota. There 
he became Indian agent and so mas- 
tered the Sioux language that he wrote 
both a dictionary and a grammar of 
the tongue. In this work his common- 
law wife, Marguerite—A French- 
Sioux—aided him much. Then Mar- 
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guerite died, and, leaving their son to 
be brought up away from Indians, 
Marsh became a trader. All these years 
he had kept up relations with his Sal- 
em home, but he had never said or 
written a word regarding the woman 
or child. 

He had trouble, trouble. Finally, 
with Harvard liploma, Paine’s works, 
Johnson’s Lives, the Odes of Anacreon, 
a hymnal, and Bibles in two languages, 
he set out on the Santa Fé Trail. 
Comanches captured him and he was 
“forced” to marry the chieftain’s 
daughter. He escaped and in 1836 
arrived in Los Angeles. 

Asked about his profession, he said 
that he was a doctor. He had read 
medicine, and he thought he might 
recoup his fortunes by practicing it. 
His license was demanded. He handed 
over his Harvard degree and became 
the first doctor in California. His fees 
were principally cows, and soon he 
purchased an ample ranch for them 
to graze on. A landowner, he wanted 
the protection of the United States. 
He helped make California a part of 
the United States. When gold was dis- 
covered, he rushed to the diggings and 
washed out ore at the rate of fifty 
dollars an hour. He was grasping; 
often he was mean; but he possessed 
much of both nobility and intelli- 
gence. He married a lovely American 
woman. She died; he was murdered. 
The trial over his estate was one of the 
most dramatic on record, and the book 
winds up with a concatenation of facts 
and events that Alexandre Dumas 
might have envied. 

George D. Lyman, the author of 
this book, is a physician in San Fran- 
cisco, forty-eight years old, and pos- 
sessor of what is said to be the best 
private collection of Californiana in 
existence. He has written a medical 
history of California. 

Had Jo. Marsh, Pioneer appeared 
two or three years ago, about the time 





Jack O’Connor began writing Con- 
quest, one of those assiduous Ph.D’s so 
determined on proving that the sev- 
enteenth verse in Chatterton’s “Bris- 
towe Tragedie” was composed while 
the author had his eyes glued on the 
third verse of the fifth chapter of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, might write a 
treatise on John Marsh as the proto- 
type of Jard Pendleton. Pendleton 
is the hero of Comguest, and, whatever 
may be the limitations of this first 
novel, the fact is incontrovertible that 
Pendleton develops and becomes a 
flesh-and-blood man. In fact, his 
fleshly contacts will probably shock 
many descendants who have placed a 
halo around the pioneer subduers of 
the savage frontier, and his bloody 
career, without being sensational, is all 
that any “Western” could ask for. 
There is no illusion here; yet one 
feels that this action and this man 
were. I read Comguest straight 
through—skipping a little iteration 
concerning Apache fighting — 
thoroughly interested, and I think 
that the novel deserves to be read by 
other people. The author, Jack O’Con- 
nor, was reared in Arizona, where the 
setting is laid; he is now teaching 
English in Sul Ross State Teachers’ 
College at Alpine, Texas. In some 
places he reports too much and thus 
fails to let his characters move and 
motivate themselves; but, as I began 
by saying, Jard Pendleton is a man 
so real that once his acquaintance is 
made nobody is likely to forget him. 

Cattle is a historical book. In the 
beginning of it William MacLeod 
Raine and Will C. Barnes say: “Not 
the least interesting side of that ro- 
mance [the romance of cattle and 
cowboys] is the development of graz- 
ing as a business. Of that we shall 
have little to say. Our tale is of the 
drama of conflict, and of the actors 
who played large parts in it.” Yet 
there is an attempt to interpret and 
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bring into proper focus the parts of 
this drama of conflict, and not once 
is fidelity sacrificed for dramatic ef- 
fect. 

The first chapter lays down a truth 
that has not been very much stressed: 
the effect of the northward push from 
Texas, over the cattle trails, on a civil- 
ization that was pushing west from 
the Missouri River. After this, with 
a modicum of generalities and an econ- 
omy of concrete episode, character, and 
material thing, the drama of the cow 
country is revealed—the dawn of the 
cattle industry in Texas, the brush 
country of longhorns and Mexican 
vaqueros, the Chisholm Trail to an 
outlet, the cow towns (with Wild 
Bill), the clearing away of buffaloes 
by buffalo hunters, the development 
of grazing in the Northwest and on 
the plains, the great debacle of the 
eighties, the intrusion of sheep and 
the resultant “war”, range outlaws, 
and finally a fresh chapter on “The 
Old-Time Cowboy”’. 

Such a summary betrays the essence 
of the book. There are no men better 
informed on the cattle country than 
Raine and Barnes. Raine has written 
many Western novels that it would be 
unjust to mention in the same breath 
with the Zane Grey piffle, and he 
has also written an excellent work 
called Famous Sheriffs and Western 
Outlaws. Will C. Barnes was for 
years a rancher himself; then he be- 
came chief forester in the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
where he had much to do with the 
enormous grazing business directed by 
the government. He is the author of 
several books, a truly delightful one 
being Tales of the X-Bar Horse Camp. 
These men know the language of the 
range; they know its intimate details. 
They have employed this language and 
these details in their book. For in- 
stance, one finds in Cattle the clearest 
and fullest exposition of the making of 


reatas out of rawhide (“Mexican iron”) 
that has ever been written. One finds 
about the best discussion of camp cooks 
to be found anywhere. From begin- 
ning to end the book is salty and fresh 
with minute observations. The general 
movement of the book lacks coherence 
and some of it is a twice-told tale, but 
it is anything but a patchwork of bor- 
rowed cloth. When anything is bor- 
rowed, the authors have the decency 
to say so. 

The Range Cattle Industry, by Pro- 
fessor Edward Everett Dale of the 
University of Oklahoma, is almost an 
exact complement to Cattle. It has 
little to do with the romantic and 
dramatic side of range life; it has a 
great deal to do with the economic 
side. A number of years ago Professor 
Dale wrote his doctor’s dissertation at 
Harvard on “A History of the Range 
Cattle Industry in Oklahoma”. In 
1924 he was called to Washington by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
to extend his studies for the purpose 
of writing a history of the industry 
in America. The present volume is 
thus the outgrowth of many years’ re- 
search, much of it in archives hereto- 
fore unexamined by historians of the 
range. I wish the result were more 
ample—the text proper runs to about 
75,000 words; nevertheless Professor 
Dale has developed a field that too 
little has been done in. For instance, 
to take a representative chapter, “The 
Range and the Corn Belt”, the effect 
of corn and cattle feeders on the de- 
velopment of breeds, cattle prices, etc., 
is exceedingly important; yet Profes- 
sor Dale is the first historian to go into 
the matter with any thoroughness. The 
bibliographies with which the book 
is provided will be found invaluable 
by all students. 

Another new book with which the 
same author’s name is associated as edi- 
tor is Frontier Trails, the autobiogra- 


phy of Frank M. Canton. Canton be- 
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gan his career in 1869 with a trip up 
the trail from Texas, working for the 
famous Burk Burnett. After having 
ranched and been sheriff in Wyoming, 
fought Oklahoma outlaws, acted as 
United States Deputy Marshal in the 
Klondike during the gold rush, in- 
spected cattle for the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, and 
then wound up his activities by serv- 
ing as adjutant-general of the Okla- 
homa National Guard, Canton died in 
1927, leaving a mass of papers. A man 
of pronounced individuality, he was 
anything but loquacious and he was 
directness itself. It is fortunate both 
for his memory and for history that 
E. E. Dale took over these papers and 
arranged them to be printed as they 
were written. 

The richest old-timer’s reminis- 
cences I have read in many a day is 
On the Old West Trail, by Major 
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Bell. Almost exactly fifty years ago his 
Reminiscences of a Ranger appeared, 
was at once recognized as a vital book, 
then ran out of print, and has recently 
been republished. Bell died in 1918, 
aged eighty-eight years, though he had 
completed this new volume nearly 
twenty years before. I like it better 
than the first. It could not be more 
mellow and witty; it could not have 
better anecdotes of character. Bell 
must have been one man in a million. 
He got to California early enough to 
go down to Nicaragua with the fili- 
buster, Walker. A duelist and news- 
paper man, he knew everybody on the 
West Coast who was interesting, from 
the bandit Joaquin Murrieta to Fre- 
mont. He combined tolerance, gusto, 
conviviality, observation, humor, mas- 
tery of Spanish, and a telescopically 
adjustable point of view in such a 
way that he apparently heard all the 
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good stories. If there were not any- 
thing else in On the Old West Coast 
besides the tale of how Murrieta de- 
manded his head back, the bully story 
of treasure buried in Cahuenga Pass, 
and the account of Judge Carrillo— 
the Roy Bean of California—I should 
cherish this new book. There is a 
great deal more in it. It has been 
edited, but not editorialized, by Lan- 
ier Bartlett. It is richly illustrated, 
and it is the handsomest volume printed 
in 1930 that I have seen. 

Everybody that knows anything about 
the history of Texas and the romance 
of the Southwest knows George W. 
Kendall’s Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
40,000 copies of which are said to have 
been sold, though one must pay very 
dearly for a copy now. To the now 
very scarce Seventh Edition of Ken- 
dall’s work (1856) was appended 
Judge Falconers Diary. Falconer was 
an Englishman who accompanied the 
expedition. Doctor F. W. Hodges, 
one of the three or four greatest stu- 
dents of Indians and the Southwest 
that America has produced, took this 
Diary, added to it various letters, wrote 
a masterful introduction, supplied many 
notes; and now we are the richer for 
the publication of Letters and Notes 
on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition by 
Thomas Falconer. 

It seems to be a bounteous year for 
books dealing with the West and 
Southwest; judging from the seven 
just reviewed, they are of a high 
standard. Not since the season that 
brought forth Stanley Vestal’s Kit 
Carson, Ross Santee’s Cowboy, and 
Long Lance all at one throw, has 
there been such an output. I want 
now to glance at three privately 
printed books. 

The best of them is Pioneer Life in 
Texas, by M. Krueger, issued for 
private circulation by his family in 
San Antonio. Mr. Krueger came to 
Texas from Germany soon after the 


Civil War, worked at ranching and 
milling until he was the owner of 
a fine ranch, and then at the age 
of forty-eight found himself without 
a dollar. He went ahead and estab- 
lished one of the leading machine 
and supply companies in the South, 
at the same time patronizing art and 
learning. His autobiography is mostly 
of frontier experiences, but these ex- 
periences included observations on 
prickly pear and dogwood (used by 
Indians for arrows), the drying of 
beef and the making of lime, the cul- 
tivation of garden flowers and the 
way a packing plant should be erected, 
as well as on chasing Indians and snar- 
ing mustangs. Krueger had studied 
natural history in Germany; he had 
an appreciation for the beautiful as 
well as of the “useful”. His life is 
genuinely refreshing. 

James C. Dahlman left Texas with 
a trail herd, ranched a while in Ne- 
braska, and then became mayor of 
Omaha. Before he died he wrote out 
some of his recollections. Fred Carey 
has not, as biographer, added much. 
The slim volume, Mayor Jim, is not 
well written, but it has some delight- 
ful and incisive anecdotes. I am glad 
I read it and glad to own it. 

Pioneer Women in Texas is a new 
kind of book. Mrs. Annie Doom Pick- 
rell went to the descendants of certain 
early-day families and from them se- 
cured biographical material on pioneer 
ancestors. This she has compiled in- 
to a book treating of about seventy- 
five women. A number of them are 
notable not because of anything they 
did but because of their marriage re- 
lations. The list might well have beea 
extended; the book should most 
certainly have been indexed. How- 
ever, it is on the right track, and in 
recounting the leading facts about cer- 
tain pioneer women Mrs. Pickrell has 
gathered many interesting particulars 
regarding pioneer life. 
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TEXAS OF THE ’NINETIES 


Lonc Bonpace, dy Donald Joseph. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 


ONALD Joseph has lived in 
France, and teaches French as a 
profession. His novel, which is as 
much French in its manner as it is 
anything reminiscent, thus appropriate- 
ly calls for a procedure regarded as 
fundamentally Gallic: we must in the 
light of it examine our presuppositions. 
The reason for existence of such a 
book review section as this depends, 
I take it, upon the following notions: 
first, chat there is a region called the 
Southwest sufficiently unified to de- 
serve a name; second, that this region 
has something called, for want of a 
better word, traditions and something 
else called an environment; third, that 
the writers of the region will probably 
do their best work when they are 
somehow dependent upon these tradi- 
tions and related satisfactorily to this 
environment. 

For a description of the environ- 
ment and traditions of the Southwest, 
as for debates about whether there is 
a Southwest or not, I shall have to 
refer any curious reader to volumes 
fourteen and fifteen of the South- 
west Review, passim. In general he 
will get there the impression that the 
dominant features of the environment 
of the Southwest are plains and moun- 
tains, and that the most powerful 
tradition is that of the frontier. In 
strict logic, then, one would expect 
(or would one expect, after all?) that 
the best novels of the region would 
have something to do with the one 
or the other. 

Unfortunately for the theory, here 
is a novel—probably the best writ- 
ten by a Texan, or indeed by a South- 
westerner—which takes no account of 
cattle range or mesquite thicket, or of 


a spacious gesture that might be re- 
lated to the frontier. Long Bondage 
is a study in nuances. It belongs to 
the period of the post-war Southern 
plantation and the generation immedi- 
ately following. Its main character 
is a woman educated in New Orleans 
and Paris, and its plot depends for the 
most part upon invisible situations and 
invisible events. Nowhere in it is 
a voice raised above a conversational 
tone. 

Must we therefore abandon our pre- 
suppositions about Southwestern tradi- 
tions and regional literature? Per- 
haps we need only develop them. 
Donald Joseph shows a strong feeling 
for the past, particularly as this past 
is transmitted to the present through 
the medium of a family which feels 
itself as aristocratic and which is con- 
scious enough of unity to speak of 
its “extraordinary women”. Long 
Bondage is connected by mention of 
certain common characters with Oc- 
tober’s Child, a novel which covers ap- 
proximately the period from the turn 
of the century to the present. There is 
in both books a sense of localization, 
even though the author does not make 
use of obvious devices to link his 
narratives with a given scene. In 
short, though Long Bondage is not 
explained by what the various con- 
tributors to the Southwest Review have 
said about the region, it belongs here 
just the same. 

The fact is, apparently, that we 
have not taken sufficient account of 
the Old South as a formative influ- 
ence upon the Texas of today. For 
Donald Joseph’s book belongs to the 
Old South as it appeared in the Texas 
of the last third of the nineteenth 
century. In contrast to the openness 
and rough-and-ready democracy of the 
frontier, the Southern tradition, since 
it is based upon a feudal system of 
landed proprietorship and slave labor, 
is aristocratic; and since it grows out 
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of comparative wealth rather than the 
first - white - man - into - the - region 
poverty of the West of the same 
period, it presupposes the possession of 
luxuries and the expensive and refined 
tastes which the ability to possess lux- 
uries develops in an aristocratic society. 
And all these things mean finesse, 
elegance, the nuance. I believe Donald 
Joseph is writing truly out of the en- 
vironment and the traditions of the 
country in which he grew up. 

So much for the theories. It re- 
mains to strike some sort of a balance 
about Long Bondage itself. Delicate 
taste can be carried, and perhaps is in 
this book, to an excessive nicety: Mr. 
Joseph borders on too much ecstasy 
about the gowns which his heroine 
buys in Paris. Aristocracy beneath 
which the economic structure is crumb- 
ling can easily become mere snobbish- 
ness: Mr. Joseph’s wives of landed 
gentry moved into town carry it with 
rather a high hand among the good 
bourgeois ladies of the Wordsworth 
Club. Represented as facts of human 
nature, as for instance Thomas Mann 
represents the intellectual dullness of 
Tony Buddenbrooks, such traits can 
become great art; believed in im- 
plicitly by the author, they are some- 
thing less. 

On the other hand, Mr. Joseph has 
invited comparison with masters of 
the analytic novel and does not always 
suffer by it. The scene of Chris’s 
death is as fine as anything I know of 
in American fiction. The delicacy 
with which the author can render 
mental states is admirable, and does 
not involve any loss of a firm grasp 
upon the trend of the action. If 
some parts of the canvas are done with 
a detail which makes other parts seem 
sketchy, at least Mr. Joseph has made 
one wish his book were six hundred 
rather than three hundred pages long. 


QUEST REWARDED 


In SzarcH or America, 4y Lucy 
Lockwood Hazard. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company, New York. 


NE of the anomalies of Ameri- 

can education is the emphasis 
that is still being laid upon English 
history and literature. “We are not 
Englishmen,” said James Russell Lo- 
well long ago, “inasmuch as we only 
possess their history through our minds, 
and not by lifelong association with 
a spot and an idea we call England.” 
How it would surprise our pedants 
if they knew what odd connotations 
the home-grown American student gets 
through his anglicized curriculum! 
Fortunately there are teachers who 
realize that English literature without 
the soil it grew in is an acquisition 
rather than an inheritance; they pre- 
fer to correlate life and learning by 
means of native tradition and back- 
ground. Ammng such is Mrs. Hazard, 
student of the frontier in our litera- 
ture, and compiler of the collection, 
In Search of America. 

Believing with Waldo Frank that 
in seeking America we create her, Mrs. 
Hazard ‘has followed the questing 
spirit in biographical revelations of 
American characters, in historical 
studies of the American past, in folk 
song and story marking distinctive 
types, in fiction colored by American 
locality, in criticism that revaluates 
American culture. Her book departs 
from conventional anthologies in giv- 
ing representation to Indian legends, 
Negro spirituals, lumberjack ballads, 
and bandit sagas instead of confining 
itself to the time-honored “spokes- 
men” of our civilization. Such stress 
on the indigenous is wholesome. 
Practically all sections of the country 
are represented, though the emphasis 
on Western materials somewhat ob- 
scures the large place in our life of 








the toilers in industrial centers. Even 
so, the book is more comprehensive 
and fair than Van Doren’s Autodiog- 
raphy of America. Each chapter 
is supplied with full bibliographies. 


Ernest E. Leisy. 


AT SEA 


Sartors Don’t Care, dy Edwin Lan- 
ham. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith, New York. 


F you agree that Parker County is in 

West Texas, Weatherford gave the 
state of Texas its only governor from 
that section. All the Lanhams you 
meet nowadays are indigenous to the 
soil. Consequently when the pub- 
lisher states that the author of Sailors 
Don’t Care hails from Weatherford, 
you look up the folks who knew him 
when. And your suspicions are duly 
verified. Edwin Lanham is the grand- 
son of the late Governor S. W. T. 
Lanham, nephew of Congressman 
Fritz and of Frank V., who was a 
member of the Highway Commission 
a few years back. 

The first Edwin Lanham _ book, 
however, is by no means from the 
Parker County milieu. For that mat- 
ter the author has lived most of the 
last half of his twenty-six years in 
the East and was educated at New 
York prep schools and Williams Col- 
lege. At sixteen, he took a voyage 
around the world, working it on a 
merchant vessel. Sailors Don’t Care 
is the product of those eventful twelve 
months. Young Mr. Lanham was in- 
terested in the sea, he was not of it. 
He found nothing to chain him to a 
sailor’s life. When it comes to writ- 
ing of the men who wallow in salt 
spray, he is matter-of-fact to the point 
of frankness: 

“I wanted,” he says in his preface, 
“to portray the lives of sailors as they 
really are—stripped of sentimentality 
and that red-blooded consciousness of 
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virility usually encountered in books 
about the sea. If they had other in- 
terests besides drink, sex, and a gos- 
sipy knowledge of men and ships, they 
were not revealed to me.” 

It may be that the youngster who 
lived among the fo’castle folk with 
a reportorial eye upon them did not 
get under their skins. Opinions after 
all differ on the sea and this is Ed- 
win Lanham’s opinion. 

Sailors Don’t Care simply portrays 
life on a merchant vessel and the lives 
of its men ashore. As you may sus- 
pect, the latter phase is largely illum- 
ined by the glow of red lights and 
filled with the noise that rises from 
the honka-tonk. 

Aside from that, there is some ad- 
venture in these shipboard contacts. 
The narrative includes a couple of 
well done killings. There was thus 
derring-do and romance and all of 
the other things that go to make up 
full lives, only fo’castle sweat takes 
the edge off the glamour and even 
a deftly done murder is an ugly thing 
to look upon. 

Edwin Lanham writes better than 
well. He has good writing in him 
and there is immature good writing 
in Sailors Don’t Care. Since he hap- 
pens to be a painter by choice in the 
arts, he may not follow the bent he 
shows in descriptive literature. More 
would be the pity. 

W. B. Ruccues. 


PRIZE WINNF®S 


Prize Winninc One Act Pays, com- 
piled by Billie ONeal. Southwest 
Press, Dallas. 


OLLOWING the direction sug- 

gested by Chapel Hill, the 
Southwest Press has issued a paper- 
backed volume of prize-winning one- 
act plays, which plays are “indigenous” 
to the extent that all the writers are of 
the Southwest, and four of the seven 
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represented lay their scenes in Texas. 

By what criterion the editor, Billie 
ONeal, was guided in her selection, 
it is difficult to determine, for—be- 
yond obvious amateurishness—the 
plays have little in common. Two are 
noteworthy: Jan Isbelle Fortune’s 
The Cavalier of France, and Mable 
Ruth Stong’s Tombs. The Cavalier 
of France is a dramatization of the 
final episode in La Salle’s life, and 
forms part of a series of historical 
plays which, according to the editor, 
were broadcasted from Radio Station 
WFAA, In Tombs, it is the remark- 
able and convincing portrayal of 
“Maggie”, the woman gravedigger, 
which makes one expect something 
good as the next work of Miss Stong. 

The remaining quintet of compo- 
sitions are, for the most part, regret- 
table. If the present group of writ- 
ers—Fritz G. Lanham, James Newett, 
Margaret Elizabeth Bowen, Marjorie 
Garnett, and the editor, Mrs. ONeal 
—are young enough, they may 
yet break away from the ideas that the 
soliloquy and the aside are still neces- 
sary and desirable; that agitating the 
lachrymal glands of an audience is a 
worthy object in drama; that comedy 
of situation is the only kind there is 
(except puns, of course); that unit- 
ing long-lost brothers and sisters is a 
plausible way out of a bad situation; 
that flagwaving, propagandism, and 
huzzas for Texas are legitimate bids 
for immortality; and that an intelli- 
gent audience enjoys seeing the arm 
of coincidence wrenched clear out of 
its socket. 

With the prize-winning plays of the 
Dallas Little Theatre Tournament 
contest available, and the winners of 
university contests unpublished, per- 
haps the successor to this volume of 
plays (implied by the jacket caption) 
will bring together a group of pieces 
notable as much for accomplishment 
as for potentiality and promise. Even 


a generous reader (and, appearances 
to the contrary, I have tried to be 
that) cannot but hope that the pub- 
lishers will be stricter in their choos- 
ing. Mrs. ONeal writes in her pre- 
face that she discovered “that printed 
Southwestern plays were very scarce.” 
After reading the anthology, one 
understands why. There is surely no 
object in perpetuating mediocrity, 
whether it is Southwestern or East 
Balkan. SaraH CHOKLA. 


LIFE OF A PIONEER 
Tue Annats oF ExLper Horn, ar- 
ranged by John Wilson Bowyer and 
Claude Harrison Thurman. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., New York. 

HE Horn family came to Collin 

County from Tennessee in 
1858. Robert Cannon Horn, the Elder 
Horn of these memoirs, who had been 
born in North Carolina in 1844, grew 
up on a farm near McKinney. After 
service in the Confederate Army he 
attended a theological seminary at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; and for the next 
few years taught school and preached 
in various places in Tennessee. In 
1870 he married Mildred Catherine 
Franklin at Hartsville, Tennessee. 
Next year the newly married couple 
came to Texas to live. The narrative 
covers the experiences of the young 
preacher in various Christian Churches 
of North Texas down to the year 
1876. The wealth of material avail- 
able in the journals of Elder Horn has 
been skilfully but unobtrusively aug- 
mented by the editors; and the fin- 
ished book, with its glimpses of a time 
when Collin County was a frontier, 
of the War, of camp-meetings, of 
closely followed doctrinal debates be- 
tween ministers of rival denomina- 
tions, is an exceedingly fine document 
in the history of Texas. One of the 
editors is a professor of English, the 
other a former graduate student at 


Southern Methodist University. 
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THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 


F. A. Patterson, Executive Officer 
610 Philosophy Hall 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


I HE Facsimile Text Society announces the publication of the 


following: 


List Net 
John Donne: Biathanatos (1644) $2.50 $1.50 
Thomas Warton the Elder: Poems on Several Occasions 
(1748) 2.50 1.50 
Poems on Several Occasions by a Gentleman of Virginia 
(1736) 1.25 75 
Clara Reeve: The Progress of Romance Through Times, 
Countries, Manners (1785) 3.00 2.00 
Benjamin Franklin: A Dissertation on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, Pleasure and Pain (1725) 1.50 1.00 
Henry Moore: Enchiridion Ethicum (English translation 
1690) 2.50 1.50 
Ralph Cudworth: Sermon Preached Before the House of 
Commons (March 31, 1647) 1.50 1.00 
T. M.: A Discourse of Trade From England Unto the 
East-Indies (1621) 1.50 1.00 


O rz books in preparation for publication in the near future 
are: 

Timothy Bright: A Treatise of Melancholy (1586) 

John Wheeler: Treatise of Commerce (1601) 

Joseph Glanvill: The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) 

William Beckford: Modern Novel Writing; or the Elegant Enthusiast 

(1796) 
William Wood: New England’s Prospect (1634) 
Cooper’s Letter to Lafayette (1831) 


M EMBERSHIP in the Society is open to any individual, library, 
or association upon payment of the annual dues of five dollars. In re- 
turn for this sum, members will receive books of their choosing to the 
amount of five dollars, list price. They will further be allowed to pur- 
chase additional books at the net price, which is a discount of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent or more from the list price. Early mem- 
bership in the Society is urgently requested, since thereby the success of 
the enterprise will be greatly furthered. A prospectus and application 
blank for membership will be mailed upon request. Address all com- 
munications to the Facsimile Text Society, F. A. Patterson, Executive 
Officer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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MIDAS’ BLACK GOLD 


By Warner Ciark 


I 


NCREDIBLE as it may seem now, the oil industry was 
| enjoying in 1920 the unappreciated delights of a famine in 
crude oil. We were drilling our last known structures, with 
something like despair; for we thought we were facing the begin- 
ning of the end of crude oil resources in America. In that year 
we commenced the curtailment of sales, supplying the farmer 
first in order that he might reap his grain, and frowning (can 
it be imagined?) upon the rambling motorist who drove into 
our stations and demanded gasoline. If he seemed to have busi- 
ness on the highway, and sought purposefully some definite des- 
tination, we gave him five gallons, at a price; but if he were a 
loathsome tourist bent only on expending our diminishing stocks, 
we sent him on his way without even wiping off his windshield 
or offering water for his steaming radiator. 

In that year it was one of my tasks to drill a structure which 
had been known for a considerable period, but which promised 
only black, heavy oil; for the industry had come to that point 
where a little weight more or less and a shade or so in color 
made no vast difference. The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, by which I was employed, set out this year also to obtain 
crude oil in foreign countries, in order that it might fortify 
itself and the nation against the exhaustion of crude oil in the 
United States. 

The company embarked on a program which, as it developed 
during the next two years, saw Standard Oil derricks and wildcat 
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wells in the Philippine Islands, in the Argentine, in Colombia, 
in Ecuador, and in Alaska. A cartoonist might amuse himself 
by representing the officers of the company gazing off across 
the ocean with palpitating hearts, in hope that one of these many 
prospect wells might produce oil (none of them did), while be- 
hind them there came rolling out of their own back yard an 
ominous black tidal wave which, before the decade had ended, 
had engulfed them in a vast petroleum sea. 

As I look back over the time it frames itself in my mind as 
follows: In 1920 we were just beginning to ship oil to California 
when a prolific and easily reached sand in Elk Hills, California, 
was discovered. This relieved the tension. Long Beach also 
showed some promise and suggested that perhaps there was a 
little oil left along the shore line of the Pacific in the Los An- 
geles basin. While we were wildcatting in South America, re- 
ports came that sufficient oil had been discovered at home to 
satisfy immediate needs. Then came word that Santa Fe Springs 
was an oil field where no oil field should have been; finally, 
that as it was producing 500,000 barrels of oil a day, really we 
were in no danger of immediate shortage. We planned to fortify 
ourselves, however, by building the largest storage reservoirs 
in history. Santa Fe Springs, of course, would last only a short 
time, and then what were we going to do? But Santa Fe Springs 
lasted quite a while; indeed, it is still producing. 

Then Oklahoma gave birth to Seminole, another lusty infant, 
and we prophesied that it, too, would soon reach its majority 
and plunge into oil-field senility. But our prophecy was scarcely 
uttered before the Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Company discovered 
an oil field under a Cretaceous boulder down in the Yates field, 
in Pecos County, Texas. This oil field should not have been 
present either, because it was on a Cretaceous structure, and Cre- 
taceous structures were not generally believed to conform to 
Permian structures, in which the oil is stored; but the oil was 
there, and in such quantities that we ceased talking about how 
much a well would make in a day and began talking about how 
much it would make in an hour. 
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By this time some sagacious mind had conceived the idea 
that perhaps the country might be a little oversupplied with 
crude oil. One company, stating with what it felt was great 
courage that it was not going to store any more oil, started a 
movement to curtail immediate production in order to avoid an 
enforced storage program. But the response from the industry 
was far from enthusiastic, because the wise old oil men who 
had been through this thing before knew that we were in one 
of those periodic depressions which would relieve itself in a few 
months, and many of them—again the oldest and, at least here- 
tofore, the most sagacious—built tank farms and stored cheap 
oil. That had always been good business, and they did not 
question that it would continue to be. Unfortunately, at least 
from their point of view, Winkler County, Texas, also developed 
a field right in the middle of a geosyncline! 

Doubtless the public is more or less familiar with other de- 
velopments. The Van field in Texas is one spectacular recent 
discovery, and there have been several others along the Gulf 
Coast. Hobbs, New Mexico, another relatively new field, prom- 
ises to have a potential of a million barrels. The potential of 
Texas fields would run into five or six million barrels, while 
750,000 barrels is about all Texas can market. 

Nor it this the whole story. Where a 5,000-foot well was 
a very deep one a few years ago, the Big Lake field in Reagan 
County, Texas, and the Kettleman Hills field in California are 
showing enormous potentialities of an oil so light that it can 
scarcely be distinguished from gasoline, which is found at depths 
up to 8,000 feet. Furthermore, drilling equipment and casing 
are now of such character that wells can be drilled to 10,000 
feet, and we may expect to find a pronounced development of 
this deeper oil during the next few years. I say we may expect, 
and my reasoning is this: when we find a certain series of surface 
structures it may be assumed that we have discovered certain 
lines of weakness in the earth’s crust, and although there 
may be exceptions to this statement, in general we may expect to 
find foldings along these general trends down through -ll the 
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sedimentary rock. The oil fraternity will be very much sur- 
prised if, along the lines of folding in such fields as Yates, 
Winkler, and Hobbs, deeper folding and resulting deeper ac- 
cumulated reservoirs of oil are not discovered during the next 
decade. 


II 


All of this means that the oil industry is now facing a period 
of overproduction which stretches away into the future, defying 
accurate calculation of its extent. It may last for five years, or 
ten, or twenty, or fifty; but there is little question that the oper- 
ator must adjust his program to meet a continuing surplus of 
crude oil. The problems arising from this situation are numer- 
ous, but they may in general be reduced to two: the problem 
of waste as it concerns the natural resources of the nation, and 
the more or less individual problem of overproduction as it af- 
fects the various oil companies. First in importance is the na- 
tional question, which summarizes itself somewhat as follows: 

We have a resource which unquestionably has required ages for 
its creation. Regardless of the amount, it is exhaustible. We 
are building machinery around this resource, and this machinery 
has become a highly important factor in our industrial structure. 
If the supply of crude oil should fail or even be seriously di- 
minished, something very positive would have to be done to 
keep the industrial structure of the nation in balance; and this 
something is going to entail enormous sacrifices and changes un- 
less it is done most sagaciously. 

The end of petroleum as a source of power is, no doubt, in- 
evitable. Actually it should make no difference whether our oil 
resources threaten to give out in ten years or a thousand; we are 
not justified in waste of these resources until we can foresee a 
definite and reasonable substitute. And since the disposition of 
the national oil resources is largely in the hands of the oil com- 
panies, the crux of the problem of waste is its relation to the 
oil industry as an industry. 

It would be a most interesting thing if one could determine the 
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relationship between waste and profit. The profits of the in- 
dustry, as reported for 1929, were $800,000,000. This is a 
more or less hypothetical figure, but it is serviceable in that 
it gives some idea of what was made, over and above expenses. 
The waste entailed in the industry over this period, while it is 
not fully calculable, would probably exceed the profits. This 
waste is not only a matter of such apparent inefficiencies as wide- 
spread duplication of equipment, ranging all the way from par- 
allel pipe lines to twice as many service stations as are needed; 
nor is it to be imagined merely in terms of the loss of that oil 
which runs out over the earth or into a stream, or in some other 
very tangible way becomes unrecoverable. During the last two 
or three years, to be sure, we have been able to introduce the 
conception of underground flooding with water and evaporation 
from storage as waste of oil, but we have only scratched the 
surface in considering loss from these restricted points of view. 

The most serious waste of petroleum might be called economic 
waste; it occurs when the price falls so low that manufacturers 
of petroleum products are not justified in resorting to rather ex- 
pensive processes in order to get the full potential value out of 
the crude oil. Now the elements of crude oil most necessary for 
industrial uses are the lighter elements, chiefly gasoline and 
lubricants. It is safe to say, I think, for our present purpose, 
that the lubricants, although perhaps the most delicate factor 
both physically and industrially, will be cared for automatically, 
in that we will be able to extract these relatively heavier elements 
regardless of the amount of gasoline produced. But once the 
volatile and lubricating units are withdrawn, ’practically all the 
remainder of the oil has no value except as firebox fuel, in 
which case, of course, a momentous percentage of its power is 
lost. It has been calculated that we are losing fully half the 
volatile elements of crude oil because the price of gasoline will 
not justify the expense which would be incurred in extracting this 
additional fraction. 

Let me explain this situation a little more fully. The oldest 
and simplest way of separating the volatile elements from crude 
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oil is simply to heat the oil, take the vapors which arise, and 
pass them through cooling coils, thus liquefying again the sub- 
stance which has been evaporated. Of course when the oil is 
heated the most volatile elements come first, and as the heating 
process continues and increases, heavier and heavier elements 
are driven off of the crude. This type of plant is known as the 
skimming plant, and may be characterized in general by saying 
that it utilizes no principle except that of heat in the extraction 
of the volatile elements from crude. By means of another method, 
known as the cracking process, which utilizes pressure as well 
as heat in treating the crude oil, a greater amount of the volatile 
fluids can be extracted. A third method promises even more 
complete extraction of the volatile elements. As is generally 
known, crude oil isa hydrocarbon. Without analysis of its chem- 
ical formula, we may state that the hydrogen, in the main, rep- 
resents the volatile elements we have been discussing, while the 
residue of crude oil is a carbon. Recognition of this fact has 
suggested experiments which have demonstrated that, with crude 
oil as a base, the introduction of hydrogen can even create ad- 
ditional volatile factors. How far this process may be developed 
I cannot hazard the least conjecture; but that the thing is pos- 
sible, at a not unreasonable price, is certain. Therefore, every 
barrel of oil which is blown into fireboxes and consumed for 
the generation of steam represents waste; for it could be made 
to yield additional volatile liquids which could be exploded with- 
in a closed chamber, and thereby be made a source of power in 
the more efficient internal combustion engine. 

Unfortunately, such laws as we have endeavor to draw a line 
between economic and physical waste, under the assumption 
that while the government is justified in adopting measures for 
the preservation of the physical substance, it has no right and 
no interest in preserving oil once it has become involved in a 
commercial process. The fact of the matter is that no dividing 
line between crude oil as a physical substance and crude oil as 
an economic entity can be drawn; and the preservation of oil, 
after all, is going to depend more or less on its price, which is 
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the reflection of its value. Things of little value are lightly 
guarded, and oil and its products are no exception to the rule. 


III 


Of only slightly less importance than this sort of waste is 
loss through evaporation. We have in storage in the United 
States approximately 690,000,000 barrels. Evaporation losses 
are as elusive on paper as they are in the air, and we cannct 
be exact; but it would be conservative to estimate that stored 
oil will decrease in value five per cent during the first year. 
Granted that this is true, and assuming that the oil as stored is 
actually worth a dollar a barrel, we would have on this stored 
oil an evaporation loss of $34,500,000. The cost of building 
the storage for this 690,000,000 barrels of oil could not be less 
than twenty-five cents per barrel, which would amount to $150,- 
000,000. Practical men figure roughly that in three or four 
years, with the cost of erecting the storage, plus taxes and insur- 
ance and losses by evaporation, the stored oil has cost, over and 
above the expense of getting it out of the ground, about a dollar 
a barrel. Inasmuch as some of this 690,000,000 barrels has been 
in storage for several years, it has almost certainly cost the in- 
dustry an expenditure of practically the same number of dollars. 

It would be difficult to say just how much storage is necessary 
for the conduct of the oil business, but surely no one would dis- 
pute that half of the oil now in storage would be sufficient. If 
this assumption be true, we have some 350,000,000 barrels more 
than is necessary. There is thus in this item alone a waste of 
$350,000,000, an amount which would almost build another 
Panama Canal or run the government of the state of Texas for 
over four years. 

Since it is popularly held that the oil companies are easily able 
to stand this loss, the public is not greatly concerned over waste 
of oil. The fact that this sum is taken out of the country’s eco- 
nomic structure and tossed into thin air seems to have impressed 
no one in particular; yet that is precisely what has happened. If 
the oil companies sustain this loss primarily, they have either 
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to regain it by charging a higher price for their products, or fail 
to pay dividends to their stockholders; and then the public, hold- 
ing some oil shares on margin, is bewildered and cross. 

At a meeting before the Railroad Commission where a group 
of men were earnestly endeavoring to prove that storage is a 
waste, and had pointed out as an instance the accidental consump- 
tion by fire of several hundred thousand barrels, one of those 
opposing the conservation movement stated that loss by fire did 
not constitute waste because, of course, the oil was insured! 


IV 


With such facts facing it, the oil industry has struggled to 
keep its house in order. There could be produced in Texas today 
ten times enough oil to supply the market outlet for the sta‘<. 
If this oil were produced, nine-tenths of it would have “» be 
stored—a policy which, with so much oil involved, would be 
suicidal. The only solution is not to produce the oil now. 

Here again we are faced with a multitude of problems. The 
chief one is that people who own the surface of the jand and 
are engaged in some occupation upon it, own it to the center of 
the earth. A man who took up land to raise sheep or cotton 
becomes an oil man if there is oil under that land. He is in no 
sense responsible for the presence of the oil, but he has a great 
deal to say about it after it is discovered. He may, for instance, 
sell his royalty on various parts of the land; and under con- 
tracts which require a definite amount of drilling, such persons 
in the past have forced the drilling of wells which were not only 
of no benefit to the industry, but a definite menace. 

Almost sixteen per cent of the state of Texas is leased, in par- 
cels ranging from twenty acres to many thousand. This figure, 
however, does not portray the condition as the oil man meets it, 
because in large areas of the state there is as yet no interest in 
oil. The percentage of the whole state under lease is relatively 
low; but in those sections where there is an interest in oil— 
say in West Texas, or the Gulf Coast area—there is rela- 
tively little land left to be leased. Our governments have in- 
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sisted that there shall be competition, and we have it. The re- 
sult is that if leasing by one of the major companies is begun 
in a district, all others, big and little, decline to follow at their 
peril. 

In order to sustain their business, the oil companies must lease 
land, and they must lease it for relatively short terms, usually 
not to exceed ten years. They customarily pay a bonus of from 
fifty cents to fifty dollars an acre; sometimes, on proven acreage, 
of several thousand dollars. This expenditure is coupled with 
the zunual rental ranging from ten cents to one dollar per acre 
—usually about fifty cents. Once this land is leased, it is al- 
most essential for the company to determine during the time the 
lease continues, whether or not there is oil under the land. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the lessees want oil, their leases are 
expiring and they have either to drill or to turn them back to 
the original owners, with the loss not only of their bonus and 
rental money, but perhaps also of a reserve which is necessary to 
protect the future development of their companies. The neces- 
sity of either proving or discarding the acreage held faces the 
oil companies persistently. Therefore, a company which wishes 
its life to be concurrent with the life of the industry, cannot stop 
drilling and producing. 

The question of waste, as has been explained above, is pri- 
marily a national or social question: it must be determined tc 
what extent and in what manner the nation should preserve this 
resource of oil. It is the nation’s concern, whether the product 
is used in national boilers aboard battleships, or whether it is 
used to pay dividends to some of its citizens and wages to others; 
to bring oranges from California or to ship Texas cotton; to carry 
fast mail across the country in airplanes, or to provide locomotion 
for Sunday picnic parties. It is the nation’s concern, because 
the elements extracted from crude oil have become important for 
almost every human activity; they are used for needs ranging 
from motive power for the nation’s commerce to relief from 
constipation. 
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V 

The most ambitious effort to curtail waste of petroleum has 
taken form in the plan of proration. Under normal circumstances 
in the past each well was allowed to produce all it could, so that 
there was no problem of determining the amount of oil a given 
well would be allowed to produce. But if, to avoid the many 
forms of waste I have outlined above, the total production of 
oil in this county is to be reduced, then something must be sub- 
stituted for open flow. To meet this need we have set up a pro- 
portionate plan of curtailment called proration. 

Efforts at curtailment have been made in various parts of the 
country for a number of years; for some time prior to the summer 
of 1927, a considerable amount of production was shut in; but 
these efforts were spasmodic and were often made simply to meet 
some immediate situation. 

It was not until the summer of 1927 that curtailment or pro- 
ration was discussed as an organized movement to meet a national 
oversupply. I intend treating here the development of proration 
in Texas alone, first because I am not intimately acquainted with 
efforts elsewhere, and second because proration in Texas is a 
subject quite sufficient to strain the limits of a single essay. 

As I have suggested, the Yates field in Pecos County was a 
great surprise; and in view of its enormous potentiality, together 
with the shallow depth at which the oil was found, it represented 
a decided threat of overproduction. The physical conditions of 
the field make it unusually suitable for experiment in proration 
because while the oil is easily produced it can also be easily con- 
trolled. The wells range from 1000 to 1500 feet in depth. 
Since there is a direct, although not accurately determinable, rela- 
tionship between depth and pressure, these very shallow wells 
develop relatively low pressures. Gauges on top of the ground 
in the Yates field will show from 150 to 500 pounds pressure. 
As the conventional connections for oil wells are made to sustain 
much severer strains than these pressures would bring about, the 
field is easily handled, and presents no pronounced problem of 
control. Yet since the wells could be handled easily, and drilled 
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in thirty or forty days with more or less immunity from danger, 
it is easy to see the threat of overproduction which the field 
presented. 

Realizing this danger, Mr. W. S. Farish of the Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, who deserves the credit for initiating pro- 
ration in Texas, called a meeting of the oil fraternity in August 
of 1927. The conditions confronting the meeting were some- 
what as follows: Under normal conditions the Yates field would 
have been drilled up, and all the oil which could not be sold would 
have been pumped into tank farms. With perhaps not more 
than fifteen per cent of the drilling done, the Yates field now 
shows a potentiality of 5,500,000 barrels a day, as calculated 
from one-hour flows. This is of course much higher than it 
would remain if the wells were open, but it is doubtless no higher 
than the field could be made to produce if one well were drilled 
to each ten acres, which is more or less the normal spacing for 
wells. Inasmuch as the consumption of the Texas market is only 
some 750,000 barrels a day, it is likely that the Yates field would 
have been able to sell or utilize at most some 200,000 barrels per 
day. With a potential yield of one or two million barrels, it re- 
quires no great amount of calculation to visualize what would 
have happened had the companies endeavored to run this oil to 
storage, paying twenty-five cents a barrel to build the tanks. 

Yet this was not the whole problem; nor indeed even its most 
serious element. Oil from fields of the Yates type, once the 
wells are drilled, costs between five and six cents per barrel to 
produce, while oil from pumping wells will cost from fifteen 
to seventy-five cents, depending on local conditions. Naturally, 
if the cheaper oil had been allowed to monopolize the market, 
the old, settled, pumping wells, which, after all, are the back- 
bone and security of the oil industry, would have become un- 
profitable. They would have been abandoned, and the owners 
bankrupted. Probably by the time these wells could be operated 
profitably again, the casing and machinery of production would 
have disintegrated, and either these old fields would have 
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had to be re-drilled, or the oil they harbor would have been per- 
manently lost. 

All of these menaces were pointed out by Mr. Farish and 
were, of course, undeniable; but there was a pronounced atmos- 
phere of supicion among the operators. Each was very reluctant 
to consider any plan of restricting his output. Almost every 
oil-field operator, like almost every other human being, tends 
to imagine that he is just a little keener than his fellows. Oil 
companies persistently feel that if let alone they are going to 
beat the other company down to oil—that their organization, by 
some hook or crook, will succeed where the others fail. 

Aside from this human factor, there was the question of 
whether or not the various properties could be fairly developed 
under any unit plan. Very important also was the question of 
whether or not any agreement among the operators would be 
legal; for the antitrust laws frown menacingly on any codpera- 
tion among rival business entities, regardless of the motive which 
actuates their understanding. These antitrust laws were the re- 
sult of an endeavor, which I grant was honest, to protect the pub- 
lic against undue and fabricated economic combinations, created for 
the sole purpose of extracting non-economic (that is, unfair) 
profits. Their enactment was justified as an effort to prevent 
the control of prices by forces contrary to economic good sense. 
To put it another way, these laws proceeded on the assumption 
that the economic laws of supply and demand alone should be 
allowed to determine prices. 

There is no possible argument to be leveled against this prin- 
ciple; and if I am not mistaken, the enactment of the antitrust 
statutes sought only to establish this principle and to assure its 
permanency in the economic structure of the nation. The en- 
actors were determined that there should not be combinations 
which would restrain trade, and thereby create unnatural eco- 
nomic conditions; that is, conditions which would interfere with 
the laws of supply and demand. On the other hand, I very 
much question that it was their intention to write a law which 
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would give those so inclined a perpetually open season on capi- 
tal. 

Now in framing the antitrust laws, it was presupposed (and 
to such a positive degree that it seems to have been given no 
thought) that the producer could control his production. Un- 
questionably, this was a law enacted with manufacturers in mind; 
otherwise, it would have had no meaning. The play of supply and 
demand cannot possibly govern a price unless the supply is with- 
in control of the producer. If the supply is out of control, there 
is no chance for economic forces to operate. Now in the case of 
oil, the supply is out of control; and thus the price is not a result 
of the effect of demand on supply, but an accident due to con- 
ditions which happen to govern the supply, and which may have 
not the remotest connection with the demand. Oil fields are 
sought without any particular reference to the immediate de- 
mand for petroleum products. Their finding is so uncertain and 
so slightly the immediate result of prospecting efforts that the 
search for new fields is necessarily constant. Furthermore, since 
most of the data leading to the discovery of oil deposits are ob- 
scure, the discovery of oil is largely accidental. For this reason, 
there are alternate feasts and famines in the production of crude 
oil which have not the slightest relation to the price. Further- 
more, one producer in a field can force all other producers to 
take their oil out of the ground, for one well put into production 
can drain oil away from other wells near-by which are closed 
down. Thus while price will follow production to some degree, 
price does not controi supply; in fact, the reverse is true—the sup- 
ply controls the price. And as the supply is out of control, the 
price is a mere fooball of chance, and not at all the result of the 
orderly working of economic law. If the antitrust statutes are 
interpreted so as to prevent the producer from controlling pro- 
duction, they thwart the operation of the economic laws which 
they were intended to defend. The producer constantly finds 
himself in the predicament of having no control whatever of his 
production; of being forced, indeed, either to produce at a loss or 
to surrender his properties. 
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Thus the antitrust laws of Texas were the most serious stumb- 
ling block in the way of any plan of proration. However, after 
much discussion and various all-day meetings, the operators 
signed an agreement ‘n which they attempted to allocate the 
pipe-line outlet, whatever it might be, according to the potential 
of their various wells. No limitation on drilling could be in- 
cluded in the plan, because that might be twisted to mean re- 
straint of trade. For the same reason there could be no agree- 
ment about distances between wells. 

Consequently, all the operators could do was to agree to share 
the pipe-line outlet according to their potential production. 
Since everyone desired a considerable share of the outlet, each 
operator started in to create 2 generous potential for himself 
by drilling additional wells; and as all the other operators were 
naively doing the same thing, the potential of the field grew 
by leaps and bounds. The stimulating effect on drilling was so 
obvious that it made the plan seem a joke. But the optimists 
hung on, and persuaded the others to remain in, because they 
felt that any agreement was worth something; and they hoped 
to rectify the various errors in the plan as they proceeded. A 
committee of three was appointed by the operators to hire an 
umpire who should superintend the field, and report back to the 
committee, whose duty it was to see that the wells were accurately 
gauged. 

As the autumn passed and the winter came on, we found our- 
selves rushing drilling operations. Since there was a constant 
outlet for the fields, we were building up an enormous potential 
for no other purpose than to gain an advantage over the other 
fellow, a procedure similar in vision and reasonableness to run- 
ning a foot race on a treadmill. It was evident that many of 
the companies had calculated the percentage of the field which 
they thought they owned, and were determined to produce a 
proportionate amount of oil. And as no two agreed on these 
percentages, the operators marshaled their machinery and pro- 


ceeded to drill it out. 
In order to check this mad drilling scramble, a plan was 
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adopted which made the amount of the acreage held by each 


operator the basis for calculating his percentage of the outlet. 


This, in turn, necessitated the determination of the outline of the 
field by an independent geologist. It was agreed that if any- 
one were not satisfied with the limit thus determined, he might 
prove the geologist wrong by drilling an oil well outside the 
line. To this there was immediate objection, because some of 
the operators held only land which was high on structure and 
thus of high potential, while most of the others held both types. 
Those with a relatively small acreage of high potential resisted 
the acreage plan, and with justice. In order to make the scheme 
work, these persons were given arbitrary percentages; whereupon 
as fine an example of horse-trading as was ever indulged in took 
place. And as the plan developed some other very obvious er- 
rata began to show themselves. Since all acreage included in 
the boundary line had the same value in determining the per- 
centage of outlet, the various leaseholders proceeded to take their 
oil from those locations nearest the other fellow’s land, with the 
result that the leaseholders on top of the structure found that 
oil was being produced near their boundaries which was being 
charged against acreage more than a mile away. And these lease- 
holders soon discovered that on the same amount of acreage 
as that which they held, and which was immediately adjacent to 
them, two barrels were being withdrawn to every one which they 
withdrew. In order to get away from these various flaws the 
present plan was adopted, as follows: 

First, the outlet of the field is prorated on a basis of one-fourth 
for acreage and three-fourths for potential yield. The field is 
divided into hundred-acre units, and each unit must produce its 
own oil. The potential of each hundred-acre unit is determined, 
not by the aggregate of the potential of its various wells, but 
by the average of its wells. This plan, which took the Yates 
operators a year and a half to develop, seems very simple; 
yet it meets all of the conditions. In the first place, the small 
well is defended, because since one-fourth of the pipe-line outlet 
of the field is allotted according to acreage alone, each hundred- 
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acre unit has a definite outlet below which it cannot be crowded, 
regardless of the combined potential of the field; while acreage 
with large wells gets its relative share of the remaining three- 
fourths of the outlet. 

Second, drilling automatically ceases as soon as each hundred- 
acre unit is producing, because each unit is allowed no more 
oil with two wells or ten wells than with one well—provided, 
of course, that the one well is of average size. And last, but 
not least, the withdrawal from the field is distributed over its en- 
tire area, and the withdrawal from each particular sector is more 
or less consistent with the potential of that sector. 

The outlet of the field is determined by adding the nomina- 
tions of each of the pipe-line companies, and is distributed by the 
umpire to these various lines. 


VI 

After three years of experience in proration work, one who at- 
tended that first meeting in September, 1927, remembers it as 
a very peculiar one. The various operators present manifested 
a great deal of reserve. It was next to impossible to obtain a 
definite expression from anyone. In fact, the atmosphere in the 
room was distinctly that everyone was hanging on tightly to his 
hat. When the field was put on proration, the taking of the 
first gauges revealed in the operators a state of mind which 
would have been eminently comical if it had not been so pro- 
foundly serious. They turned out en masse, checked the measur- 
ing line to the inch, made separate calculations, and took various 
notes, some of which they revealed. And of course after the 
gauging was over everyone rushed to his own bailiwick to 
figure out his percentage—that is, the number of barrels he 
would be allowed. For the sake of extreme accuracy, and to 
determine the expected rate of depletion, the wells were to be 
gauged each month. The next gauging was not so vigorously 
attended. The ceremony became a process, and even the process 
came to command less and less attendance, until the time came 
when the poor umpire had to gauge by himself. 

As the operators became acquainted with one another, each 
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seems to have surmised that every one of the others was more or 
less like himself, and that his fellows were possibly no more in- 
clined to cheat him than he was to cheat them. Furthermore, the 
operators were astonished to find that the wells did not vary 
noticeably, so that after four or five months’ gauging it was de- 
cided to gauge only once in six months. As the number of wells 
increased, even this was found to be very laborious; with the 
result that none but new wells have been gauged in the Yates 
field since July, 1929. 

As I have stated before, the amount of oil allowed in the 
Yates field was the combined nominations of the pipe lines in 
that field, an amount which varies from time to time according 
to the needs of these pipe lines. Other fields entered the market 
and, of course, affected the outlet of the Yates field. As this 
field was under control, it was a simpler matter to reduce its out- 
let than to reduce the outlet of those not under control. Thus 
it became the most highly restricted field in the whole country. 
Operators in the Yates field who were eager to sell their oil 
were naturally restless under this restraint, and pointed‘ out con- 
stantly that their production was being unjustly curtailed. Be- 
cause of the antitrust laws, however, it was impossible to insti- 
tute any form of state-wide proration until the so-called Pipe Line 
Law was passed during the last legislature. Among the numer- 
ous sections of this law is a proviso that in the production of the 
state there shall be no unjust discrimination as between fields. 

In the exercise of this new legal permission the Texas opera- 
tors appoint a state-wide committee to study the problem in 
its relation to the entire state. This committee is composed of two 
representatives from the pipe-line, or purchasing, companies; two 
from the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association; and two from 
the independent operators. And its membership, recognizing that 
even small committees are too large to do an executive job thor- 
oughly, elected a chairman, Mr. Robert R. Penn, to do the 
work. An expert was employed to collect data as a basis for the 
work of the committee, which has since made recommendations 
to the Railroad Commission regarding the amount of oil which 
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should be allowed from the various fields. The Commission has 
largely based its orders upon the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. In order to make the recommendations effective, the 
state has been divided into producing areas, and local committees 
with chairmen have been appointed to endeavor to work out in 
detail the problems which present themselves in each locality. 

Just now we are struggling with the question of the amount 
which each field shall be allowed to produce. If all the oil were 
of the same grade and character, and the same distance from 
market, it would be a relatively simple problem; but inasmuch 
as the crude has differing values, which are complicated in turn 
by varying transportation costs, the problem becomes very in- 
tricate and difficult to solve. Many of the plans now in force 
adhere in principle to the Yates scheme, although there are 
peculiarities in each field which require differences of detail. 
For instance, one may find that in some locality where oil is dis- 
covered the parcels owned by various operators are relatively 
small. In the Hobbs field it is necessary, because of the way the 
royalty is divided, to make each unit forty acres in size. This 
creates a very difficult situation, because in an equitably prorated 
field offset wells should produce in ratio to their potentiality. 
If it is found that for some reason they cannot produce in this 
ratio, then the offending operator can remove the difficulty by 
drilling in the center of his parcel and thereby relieve his neigh- 
bor. But with forty-acre parcels this is impossible, because in 
backing away from one man’s boundary you back up against 
that of another, and it becomes largely a matter of cutting the 
bottom off the blanket in order to sew it on at the top. 

In the Van field another attempt at prorating the outlet was 
made by pooling the entire acreage of the field and placing the 
combined acreage under one operator. This plan has its advan- 
tages, in that it is probably more economical and more unified, 
but it is very difficult for the operators to agree on the relative 
value of their holdings. In fact, in the Van field they were not 
able to agree. The equity which is held by each operator is still 
undetermined, and is to be left for final adjudication until after 
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the field has been more completely developed. But this, of 
course, is another story. 


VII 


As the reader will have surmised, at the present time the oil 
industry is in a most uncertain situation. In general, we are fac- 
ing the following conditions: We have wells already drilled that 
produce many times the amount of oil we need, and we have leases 
which will expire unless we drill additional wells. This will 
inevitably bring additional oil fields into existence before they 
are needed, and the potential of the country will undoubtedly 
increase, for we may expect these additional fields to come into 
existence much faster than the old fields exhaust themselves. 

We have a series of antitrust laws, both state and national, 
which make agreements very hazardous for the participants. Re- 
tail of the various products has defied the code of ethics created 
for its direction, and conditions in marketing are deplorable 
throughout the country. In addition, the personnel of the indus- 
try is not in full accord on any subject. It may fairly be said that 
most of the large operators and many of the small ones are 
willing and even eager to promote and sustain some system of 
order because they are conscious that the sole reason for their 
economic existence is the continuous production and distribution 
of oil and its products. However, in the industry are operators 
who have no such consciousness and no such singleness of pur- 
pose, and whose objective is the creation of individual fortunes 
as quickly as possible, often with the thought of launching 
eventually upon some activity far removed from the oil business. 
I quite sympathize with their point of view, and can easily im- 
agine myself in different circumstances sharing it; all of which 
does not alter the fact that it is very difficult to maintain order in 
an industry which includes such operators, especially as they habit- 
ually impersonate the small boy, or under dog, or whatever it is 
that calls for the most sympathy from the public and the powers 
that be. 

There is a great deal of doubt whether the oil industry can 
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keep its house in order, harboring as it does warring factions. 
Their selfish desires are different; consequently, their ideals and 
outlook are different; and it is going to be very hard to persuade 
them to do more or less the same thing. Today there are two 
suits pending against the Railroad Commission, endeavoring to 
force it to remove proration restrictions in certain fields. If these 
cases are won, proration may be declared illegal, or unenforce- 
able; and it will be next to impossible to continue orderly develop- 
ment. It must be borne in mind that if an operator has a lease 
in a field he is forced to operate more or less in accord with his 
neighbors, because if he produces less, his lessors and royalty 
owners have a just cause for damages against him. Therefore, 
one operator in a pool can set the pace for the whole pool; and 
if he has an outlet while the others do not, it means storage for 
the other fellow as long as he can stand it, which, in a great many 
cases, will not be long. In fact, if the plan of proration is aban- 
doned, it seems inevitable that the weaker companies are going to 
be forced either to amalgamate with the stronger ones or go 
into bankruptcy. If the major companies sought to strangle their 
lesser brethern, they could do a handsome job of it right now by 
taking only their own oil and allowing the other fellow to shut 
in his wells, or abandon his leases, or store his oil. Any one of 
these paths would lead to the destruction of the small operator. 

Prophecy as to what will develop depends largely upon the 
temperament of the individual making it. Optimists will as- 
sume the Micawber attitude, certain that something will turn up; 
while on the other hand there is the pessimist who knows, as he 
always does, that everything is going to the devil. Not caring to 
declare myself either a pessimist or a Micawber, I shall refrain 
from prophesying. But I believe that the industry and its va- 
rious elements can be saved by having some man, or body of men, 
preferably the former, acting as head of the American Petroleum 
Institute, who shall serve as umpire, or arbitrator, of the various 
major questions presenting themselves to the industry. 

If this plan is followed, the United States should be divided 
into four major districts—the Pacific Coast, the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, the Mid-Continent, and the East Coast. There should be 
a committee appointed over each of these districts, and the chair- 
men of these committees should constitute the Central Com- 
mittee, to meet with and advise the umpire. The substructure 
should be organized as Texas is now attempting to organize itself 
under the General State Committee. Wherever conditions jus- 
tify it, a state should be divided into sections, with a general com- 
mittee which should keep in touch with and advise the committees 
in the several fields; but from the fields to the head of the 
American Petroleum Institute there should be no break in this 
organization. Questions which do not find their solution in one 
of the lower committees should be referred to the Central Com- 
mittee and, if necessary, finally to the umpire. This organiza- 
tion should be extra-legal so far as possible, because conditions 
change so rapidly that enacted laws usually lag behind the prob- 
lems which they seek to solve. There is also danger that the 
written word may receive interpretation different from that in- 
tended; the flexibility of an unwritten law, like that of an unwrit- 
ten constitution, lends itself more readily to the solution of intri- 
cate problems, particularly if those problems contain variable 
factors. If the organization were extra-legal in its nature, its 
power would depend on the prestige of the umpire, whose job, 
aside from the presidency itself, would be perhaps the biggest 
job within the confines of these United States. 











ON LIVING IN AMERICA 


By Henry Smitru 


N a recent issue of The Yale Review James Truslow Adams 
reinforces skilfully the recognized contrast between a Eu- 
rope bankrupt, perhaps, yet urbane, even philosophic; and 

an America caught in a frenzy of inefficient efficiency, noisy, 
abandoned to a despair of busyness. The inference is obvious: 
Mr. Adams announces he is taking an early boat back to Europe. 
In similar vein Alice Beal Parsons describes in the October Atlantic 
Monthly the reluctance of American travelers to return from their 
summers abroad to “a mechanized desert.” 

Now in point of fact everything these writers say about the 
organized rawness of America is strictly accurate: if anything, 
they have underdrawn ihe contrast between life in Europe, as 
represented if you will by Paris (though part of the charm of 
Europe is its diversity), and life in contemporary America. For 
Paris, as all the world knows, is the City of Light. Every day 
of his life one fortunate enough to dwell there may see a really 
great picture, hear good music well performed, or admire the 
most splendid vistas of the western world. Nowhere else has 
conversation been cultivated as a fine art so intensively or with 
such success. The genius of the French language, a product 
of centuries of clarifying effort on the part of the race which is 
its author, hovers almost visibly over the city which has replaced 
Rome as the mother of those who love clear thinking, perfect 
art, and a discreet tolerance of the individual. 

And America, as all the world knows also, is Main Street. 
The gauge of American art is a cigarette billboard; American 
music has achieved the nauseous sentimentality of radio croon- 
ings; American architecture is by turns a nightmare of packing- 
cases and a snobbish imitation of Europe. Only by constant ef- 
fort is the American language kept from becoming a pidgin 
dialect parodying the tongue which Shakespeare spoke. And as 
for conversation—the most complacently patriotic have never 
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found anything commendatory to say about American conversa- 
tion. America has not even the genuine barbarity of the negro 
or the Eskimo, but instead a loudly proclaimed Utopia of nerve- 
jarring mechanical comforts which only emphasize the frustra- 
tion and unheroic despair of her polyglot populations. 

Let us put Mr. Adams’? question frankly: why, under the 
circumstances, does anyone with a taste for leisure, an ear for 
music, an eye for painting and architecture, and enough money 
to buy food and shelter, live in America at all? 

This question would have been easier to answer three hundred 
years ago, or one hundred. For in former centuries the simple 
urge of physical adventure and the spacious enterprise of sub- 
duing a continent were sufficient reason why any man might 
dream of forests unscarred by the axe or prairies virgin of the 
plow. But now the forests are rapidly becoming pulp for the 
tabloids or lumber for shoddy suburban developments; and the 
prairies, washed into gaping ravines where wasted forests and 
one-crop exploitation are symbols of human conquest, show gan- 
grenous wounds to the passer-by. The rivers are sewers or 
drainage ditches for refineries. The danger of Indian or grizzly 
bear has given way to that of the instalment collector. The 
adventurers who love danger for its own sake have gone to the 
North Pole or the South; and the dignity of pioneer hardships 
has dwindled to the prosaic peril of diabetes or automobile acci- 
dents. 

There is no doubt of it: the pristine gusto of pioneering has 
vanished. No longer can an American feel that yearning out 
into the infinite West which Hamlin Garland and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, among others, have caught and expressed: no 
longer can the thought of new lands silently waiting be a secret 
joy; no longer can an American heroine “settle to a vast passion 
of mental desire” toward the new West, and exclaim: “Oh, to 
create rivers by knowing rivers, to move outward through the 
extended infinite plain until it assume roundness. Oh, to make 
a world out of chaos.” The new America is sufficiently mech- 
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anized to be no longer a symbol of the imagination; but crude 
enough to drive sensitive persons out of the country. 

In earlier centuries, again, men came to America seeking 
political freedom; and in the main they found it. But now the 
peoples of Europe have more freedom, and Americans have less; 
no one need come to the United States nowadays to escape tyr- 
anny, except perhaps in flight from one of the temporary dicta- 
torships of southern or eastern Europe. The argument from 
economics is also weakened. The boasted prosperity of God’s 
country seems to have tied itself into knots; high tariffs have 
done for the farmer; and increased efficiency in production, 
after saturating markets and producing the delusions of grandeur 
behind the Wall Street crash, has brought about an almost Euro- 
pean unemployment. 

Perhaps there was once some justification for the boast, usual 
a few years since, that the United States have a unique place in 
the eyes of God and a unique mission among the nations of the 
earth. But it is hardly possible to maintain now, even among 
Americans, that this belief does not need serious qualification. 
On the other hand there is no need to go to the extreme of 
self-abasement which Mencken seems to require of us. Against 
the background of Europe and the Orient America stands for 
something; not all we have popularly conceived it to mean, 
perhaps; nothing that has been fully expressed even by a Mel- 
ville or a Whitman or a Mark Twain; certainly nothing even 
yet capable of being put into words. It is not easy, under the 
circumstances, to give that something a name. But listening to a 
scattered yet insistent chorus of voices raised in the South and the 
West, heeding a hint here and a declaration there, one is in- 
clined to risk a nomenclature and to call that something, now as 
earlier, the spirit of pioneering. 

For the moment let us conceive of the process of making this 
continent habitable as twofold. The first phase, that of clearing 
fields, bridging rivers, building railroads and cities, while it is 
of course not complete, has at any rate ceased to be in itself a 
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sufficient end of existence. It is no longer creative work. It 
has become a routine—interesting and difficult in detail, perhaps, 
but a routine nevertheless. There is no doubt of its success; in 
fact, it has succeeded too well, has got out of hand, has subdued 
human beings to its own inhuman needs. But the second phase 
of the conquest of America has hardly begun. We have created 
rivers by knowing them; but we have not created an American 
spirit by knowing it. There is still need for pioneering, though 
the wildernesses to be conquered are not the same. 

The possibilities of life on the continent of Europe have been 
explored by sophisticated races for three thousand years. In- 
finite changes have been rung on every minute refinement of 
emotion and thought. Religions, systems of philosophy, art- 
movements, forms of government, schools of architecture have 
been invented and through generations brought gradually into 
the fullest possible accord with the meaning of Europe. As a 
result the modern European artist is driven ever to seek refine- 
ments upon refinements until at last he retires completely into 
himself, and there endlessly burrowing follows obscure tunnels 
deeper and deeper into the subconscious. 

That this age-long effort has had for its by-products efficient 
education, carefully conceived and constantly maintained intellec- 
tual disciplines, and the incidental virtues of civilized peoples, 
goes without saying; and it is this contrast which has led many 
observers from both sides of the Atlantic to despair of Ameri- 
can crudity. The situation has usually seemed to admit but one 
answer: we must polish away our crudities; we must try to bring 
Europe to America. In the cities which have dominated Amer- 
ican thinking this belief in the saving grace of Europe has ex- 
pressed itself in artistic cults dedicated to the imitation of Euro- 
pean fashions, in the superstition of the absolute superiority of 
European dress, manners, and cooking, and in a psychic blind- 
ness and deafness toward everything West or South. In similar 
fashion the American universities, conscious of a high vocation, 
have set themselves resolutely to the task of trying to make 
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European university students out of successive generations of 
young American savages. 

New York has been indulging in this idolatry of Europe for 
a little while, Boston much longer; and the universities have 
never pretended to do anything else. So complete is the alle- 
giance of American educators to the European tradition that one 
is tempted to believe it axiomatic: and if in fact the universities 
were able actually to be European, to bring the Hellenic and 
Teutonic traditions to life in the hopeful hordes which inundate 
them each fall, some defense might be made of the present 
scheme. But of course it is an impossible notion. The univer- 
sities turn out, in books or in men, neither something genuinely 
American nor even a good imitation of Europe. They neither 
have their cake nor eat it. 

For instance: a student who plies his book diligently emerges 
at graduation with a conception of what constitutes a beautiful 
landscape gathered, let us say, from Theocritus, Chaucer, Words- 
worth. He has read a good deal about the spring, which in most 
parts of America is an unsatisfactory respite before the summer, 
not half so pleasant as autumn and early winter; he has read 
about daffodils and daisies and larks and nightingales, none of 
which he has ever seen or heard; he has learned to think of 
autumn as ideally the season of the harvest, though where he 
lives cotton is picked or wheat is threshed long before broiling 
summer weather is over. The essentials of beauty in a land- 
scape, he has learned unconsciously through the ministration of 
poets to think, are quantities of green grass, brooks, trees, and 
hills traversed by winding roads. Place such a person anywhere 
in America west of the Alleghenies. What in effect he sees 
is either a gigantic flatness of prairie, predominantly brown 
most of the year and almost treeless, or else some of the for- 
bidding glories of the Western mountains and deserts. Nothing 
in his training has prepared him to see the beauty of any of 
this; and unless he has as a person the gift of seeing beauty for 
himself wherever he finds it (in which case he has not needed 
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the training anyway), he inevitably concludes that he is living 
amidst ugliness, and perhaps comes vaguely to pine for more 
picturesque surroundings. In any event he is cut off from all 
understanding of or contact with the earth on which he lives; 
he can reach no accommodation with his environment; and there- 
fore, though he recite Homer and be familiar with the intricacies 
of Kant, he remaints uncultured. 

This is not a new observation, but it is one singularly neglected 
by the critics of our national life. Back of Mencken’s lashings 
is the implication that what Americans need is a more intimate 
knowledge of Brahms or of Nietzsche; a keener self-criticism 
based on a European ideal; a catholic taste; in short, Euro- 
pean (if not German) virtues. Now these virtues are real, and 
many Americans lack them; but that is not an explanation of 
why Americans seem, in the large, uncivilized. It has been suf- 
ficiently remarked that Americans are not European, but not 
enough has been said about what Americans really are or should 
try to be (which, paradoxically, comes to the same thing). In 
a superficial sense it is possible for an American, by a sort of 
parasitic attachment of himself to one of the great traditions of 
Europe, to become civilized; but in any real sense it is impossible, 
simply because there is no American civilization. As Waldo 
Frank points out in The Re-Discovery of America, there will be 
no American civilization until a whole is realized—a whole which 
is the integration, not merely the aggregation, of all the complex 
of physical environment and government and religion and art, 
a whole which includes all these and is all these. There can 
be no civilized American—no American whose life moves har- 
moniously within a conception of the family, a government, a re- 
ligion, an art organically interrelated—until there is an Amer- 
ican race in the sense of a spiritual whole essentially related to 
this continent. 

It is nonsense to suppose that even the bodily transferrence 
to our shores of the Louvre or the Bayreuth theater or the 
British Museum would have any appreciable civilizing effect on 
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the United States. We might all of us learn to understand Wag- 
ner and to read Proust and to choose wines discriminatingly with- 
out finding our lives on that account harmonized and made less 
fragmentary. The problem is our own; its elements are in- 
visible; it lies within us. We must come to some understanding 
with our environment—an understanding unimpeded by the 
pretty pretenses of “success” and “efficiency” with which we 
have amused ourselves, to our irreparable loss. 

Those who seek satisfaction in the assimilation of previously 
created refinements, sccial, mental, or artistic, are naturally 
driven to despair by an environment notably lacking in such 
amenities. But this despair is weak and fruitless.) When we 
have seen through the fantastic pretensions of Big Business we 
have only begun. The first impulse in such a situation is na- 
turally to turn to the fountains of light; but we come back 
blinded to anything of worth in our own land, and are worse 
off than before. We must learn to cease looking for idyllic 
beauty in the Texas Panhandle or for a Gothic architecture on our 
Main Streets: until the time when we learn to respond to the 
niggardly grandeur of the plains, or to conceive the sort of 
building which belongs on our soil. The interim is fortunately 
not unendurable. For those who are conscious of a need to 
throw in with a raw and sometimes lamentable America, there 
is reserved an ascetic and uncompromising delight: the privilege 
of helping to make a civilization instead of trying unsuccessfully 
to share in one already made. 

The act of conceiving an idea and then of shaping the stuff 
of the universe to conform to that idea—is not this the supreme 
delight considered worthy of the gods? Yet the making of so 
humble a thing as a paper cap and the making of a universe are 
processes different only in degree. Both are radically dissimilar 
to passive perception of any sort, but both are close kin to the 
day-by-day effort of the artisans who are invisibly shaping the 
civilization of America. These artisans (and there are many of 
them) are sensible of the disorder about them; they are accus- 
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tomed to seeing what is worth most to them exposed in the mar- 
ketplace to contempt; they have felt the dismal inertia of a 
short-sighted economics erected into a plan of salvation. But 
however imperceptibly, they are making something after their 
own notions for the use of themselves and of their tribe. This 
task they could not perform in Paris or London. 

Living in America, it is said, is inhabiting a void. One must 
do without, perhaps learn not even to miss, a thousand imper- 
ceptible daily refinements which in the end bulk larger than more 
spectacular achievements. In the main this is so. But if one 
is willing to accept certain hardships in return for invisible com- 
pensations, if one lives in the void to build—what then? 

To feel, as many persons seem to do, that the individual con- 
sciousness can be broadened and enriched, that the individual 
sense of life can be intensified in no other way than by the habit- 
ual contemplation of masterpieces—this is to mistake the bases of 
the problem. There is no doubt, of course, that the experience 
of great paintings and great music can refine and educate the 
senses, the emotions, the intellect; it is manifestly easier to ac- 
quire French culture in Paris or British culture in London than 
it is to acquire them, say, in St. Louis. But that is not the point. 
There are other disciplines of the human spirit than the assimi- 
lation of masterpieces—and certainly other ways by which the 
individual may integrate his personality and realize his poten- 
tialities. Pioneering, physical or spiritual, is one of these ways; 
and of them all, that one which is most closely associated with 
the genius of America. 

This intuition of the pioneer is, perhaps by definition, difficult 
to express. Part of the gusto of his task is due to the fact that 
the rhythms and nuances of his environment lie, more inaccessible 
than the sources of the Nile, awaiting the adventurer who shall 
know them, and knowing create them, and creating them form a 
new world out of chaos. More than any other man may the 
pioneer feel himself part of the realizing pr: cess by which the 
being of the universe is maintained and ever brought nearer to 
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complete expression. He is intimately concerned in creative pro- 
cesses analogous to the formation of the Christian Church or 
the feudal system. The materials of his experience, rightly re- 
garded, are untarnished as at the Creation. He can largely dis- 
pense with the repristinizing power of poetry because the real 
forms of his experience have not lost their glamor through use. 
It is the youth of the world again. 

An ear which has grown to the measure of irregular word 
rhythms and deliberately unsweet musical sequences may no 
longer find satisfaction in merely regular verse or merely 
pretty tunes. An eye which has come to appreciate the min- 
imal harmonies of a prairie landscape may not look with 
repose on the winding roads and tree-covered hills of better- 
watered and more intensively cultivated lands. There is a 
little of this contrast in the attitude of one who has become 
spiritually acclimated to living in America. The objects of his 
contemplation retain a chastity: the sunsets he sees have not been 
painted, the words he hears have not been written down, the 
emotional habits of the people among whom moves, similar 
though they may be to the experience of the run of humanity, 
yet have that minimum of difference which is the sign of the 
life of the new continent. And these subtleties have not, for 
the most part, been given literary expression. Art does some- 
thing to nature. The air of sophisticated countries is laden with 
memories of the artistic mintings of the past. The mind of these 
countries is no doubt clarified by generations of reasoning; but 
it has not the clarity of a prairie sky at night. 

Newness half-violated is the American environment; but it 
has its compensations. Granted that New York is insufferable 
as a residence—the American alternatives are not so unthink- 
able as we have been led to believe. Is it so terribly important, 
after all, to have the sense of important political or commercial 
matters a-stirring within earshot, to live at the center of the 
organized life of the nation, to inhabit the sacred cities of artistic 
and theatrical authority? These things have a surface air. They 
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were not necessary for a Kant at Kénigsberg, a Goethe at 
Weimar, a Wordsworth in Cumberland. It is possible to learn 
to get along very well without most of such metropolitan stimuli. 
There is more repose where things are not so noisy; the air is 
fresher where it has not been breathed before, even by a genius. 

To be confident in this fashion of the full ear at seed-time 
is of course optimism. It may easily be dismissed as the uncritical 
creed of a race treated like a spoiled child of the universe and 
given a great supply of natural resources which it has proceeded 
most industriously to waste, exclaiming the while at the stupidity 
of those who have imagined that the cosmos can be cruel. But in 
the same way the cynicism or skepticism of Europe and the 
Orient can be disposed of as philosophies natural to peoples who 
no longer feel the constant subconscious impulsions of bounty 
freely bestowed. And it may well be that one is a youthful, 
the other a maturer, saner belief. One wishes only to remark 
that youth has no business with senile world-weariness, just as 
senility would be ridiculous or pathetic in the pose of boyish 
enthusiasm. The wise man is he who, taking upon him his des- 
tiny, whether expressed in his own inheritance or in the trend 
of outward events, and not straining too tautly to see the back 
of his particular moon, lives fully in one, rather than incom- 
pletely in two worlds. 








NIGHT-SCHOOL IN 
LITTLE MEXICO 


By Frora Lowrey 


I 


VERYONE knows the Latin influence is strongly felt in 
HK the southern and southwestern part of Texas—San An- 
tonio and E] Paso, for example, are famed for their for- 
eign atmosphere. In the former, the Latin influence has of 
course colored history from the beginning, and even now, nearly 
a century after the end of Mexican rule, it shows itself in every 
aspect of the city’s life. Not everyone, however, realizes the 
extent of the Mexican infiltration into the northern sections of 
the state. In Dallas, five hundred miles from the border, there 
are about four thousand Mexicans, who form a colony in many 
ways as picturesque as the foreign quarters of Eastern cities. But 
the foreign population of Dallas stands in sharp contrast to that 
of San Antonio and E] Paso in being concentrated in a small area, 
outside of which its influence is only slightly felt. One may 
live many years in the city without being aware of the Mexican 
colony except as the hypothetical residence of the tamale-men 
who dispense their wares from strategic street-corners—unless 
he is led by the course of his work to make the acquaintance of 
these outlanders in our midst. 

The director of the night schools in Dallas came to me one 
day and said he was planning night classes for adult Mexicans. 
He needed some one to open the school for him. Without any 
definite idea of what I might find, I agreed to go. I left home 
with a courageous heart; but my confidence vanished as I ap- 
proached the picturesque frame building of St. Vincent de Paul 
on Caruth Street, for on the steps awaiting me were some fifty or 
sixty Mexican men. As they had come directly to the school 
from their labor, they still had on work clothes and some few 
even had their shovels and spades. 
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While I was pondering what I should do with this crowd, I 
was startled by the sound of a band. This, I discovered, was 
coming from a street show on the lot directly across from the 
school. Then a strange competition began. As soon as I got my 
pupils into the school, the ballyhoo started: the wonders of the 
exhibition were announced loudly through a megaphone, and the 
band played, if not harmoniously, at least briskly. Some fifteen 
or twenty men, intrigued by the lure of the big tent, got up silent- 
ly and filed out. Just as my work of organizing the rest into a 
class was well started, the first group returned, evidently pleased 
with the entertainment, and filled with the desire to tell others. 
When the band played again a few minutes later, ten or fif- 
teen more left for the show. About every twenty minutes this 
exodus was repeated until each man had seen the sights and had 
come back to school. The blare of the band and the impression 
of men filing out and across to the flickering torchlights of the 
side-show, and then back again, will always be for me vivid 
memories of that first night of the school. The versatile show- 
man changed his program every night, so that for a week I taught 
with the odds of battle continually shifting as the group of men 
moved back and forth from school to show. Then the novelty 
of the show wore off, or else the men decided I was the better 
spectacle, for I began having full-time attendance. Finally my 
competitor moved off, and the night school was launched. 

Thus began a five-years’ experience replete with interesting in- 
cidents which have taught me many things about Little Mexico 
and the Mexicans. What seemed to me at first an assemblage 
of rough, dirty, uncouth creatures, soon became a group of in- 
teresting people—people who had, I discovered, a natural love 
for music and indeed for anything artistic or colorful; an in- 
stinctive courtesy; and above all, gentle and sensitive natures. 


II 


After the school had been going on for several months one 
of the best pupils, Macario Gémez, was absent. When he failed 
to return by the end of the week, I inquired of the others about 
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him. I was nonplussed by being told, indifferently, “Oh, he’s 
a wet Mexican; the officers found him.” I pictured Macario, 
in a state of abject intoxication, being carried off in. the Black 
Maria to jail. I expressed my regret that Macario drank to 
excess, but found to my astonishment that a wet Mexican is one 
who swims the Rio Grande without getting a passport or paying 
the head tax. 

The rather stringent immigration restrictions are lifted only 
for the temporary ingress of laborers during the cotton season; 
ordinarily there is much red tape attached to a Mexican’s lawful 
entry into this country. He must have a birth certificate, a health 
certificate, and a certificate of good behavior; by the time he 
has gained permission to enter the United States, it has cost him 
$21.00. This amount stands in sharp contrast to the forty-eight 
cents an American pays before he enters Mexico. Even if a 
Mexican can pay the $21.00, he can not always produce the neces- 
sary certificates; therefore he often resorts to illegal methods to 
cross the border. It is impossible to guard the entire length of 
the Texas-Mexican border against unlawful immigration; and 
smugglers on the Mexican side very often give aid to a “wet 
Mex”. The smugglers, who are known to be well organized, for 
a payment of five dollars or so will guarantee a safe crossing; 
that is, the immigrant will be watched by the smugglers’ guards 
on both banks of the river. The Federal patrols on the banks 
are empowered to shoot anyone trying to cross in this manner, 
but whether the Mexican goes down in the middle of the river 
or not is of no consequence to the smuggler; he has earned his 
five dollars! 

Once or twice a year the Federal authorities in Texas cities 
round up the wet Mexicans. Every man who is unable to pro- 
duce the proper papers is immediately sent to jail. There, if 
he is a Mexican of good standing in the colony, he is asked if he 
will go back to Mexico voluntarily. If he will, he can go back, 
stay a month or two, get the proper papers, pay his head tax, and 
return. If he does not agree to go back voluntarily, however, 
he is kept in jail for several months, with others in the same 
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plight, until deportation papers come from Washington. After 
he is deported, he is never given the legal right to enter the 
United States. Yet in nine cases out of ten, a deported Mexican 
will be back in a very short time. And he comes back the second 
time in the same way as he came the first, in spite of the fact that 
he thereby becomes liable to a penitentiary sentence of two years. 
So, when the officers are known to be in Little Mexico, a wet 
Mexican stays in hiding. 

Macario had been hiding in a room for a week, but he had 
sneaked out once after nightfall to buy some cigarettes. The of- 
ficers had caught him and sent him back to Mexico. In a few 
days, however, he was in his place again, seemingly none the 
worse for his forced journey. I never asked how he got back 
to the city of his adoption. 


Ill 


The Mexicans may be divided into two classes: those who 
were born in Mexico and live here, but keep their Mexican 
citizenship; and those who were born on Texas soil. Of the lat- 
ter class, known as the “Tex-Mex”, there are perhaps 150,000, 
the majority of whom are scattered on the farms and ranches of 
the South and Southwest, where there is a demand for cheap la- 
bor. The Tex-Mexicans do not have an enviable position: they 
are neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. They do not have 
the security of being wholly Mexican and enjoying Mexican tra- 
ditions, and on the other hand not many have a satisfactory place 
in the American scheme of life. 

Although the Mexican habitually respects the laws and cus- 
toms of the United States, he sacrifices none of his loyalty to his 
own country. A very embarrassing experience taught me the 
vehemence of the Mexican’s patriotism. A local branch of a 
patriotic association was awarding some prizes in school. When 
the lady who was making the awards noticed that we had a 
Mexican flag hung with an American flag, she removed the 
Mexican flag, and exhorted all the Mexicans to repeat the pledge 
of allegiance to the American flag, and to be loyal to it alone. 
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Before I realized what had happened, the most phlegmatic Mex- 
ican in the school was on his feet loudly exclaiming, “I want to 
make a speech! I want to make a speech!” He rushed to the 
platform saying, “This good lady has insulted our flag!” And 
then he began a fifteen-minute harangue. With great difficulty 
I calmed him, and made dual explanations which finally smoothed 
the ruffled feelings on both sides. 

In addition to the ever increasing number of Mexicans who 
come during and after political revolutions, there are also those 
who come because of a desire for better wages and better living 
conditions. Doubtless the conditions they find are better than 
those from which they fled, but even so the Mexicans fare bad- 
ly enough. Rents are high: a Mexican pays twenty dollars a 
month fer the most miserable shanty. Many of the houses have 
lights and gas, but the majority are without bathing facilities, and 
even in the better parts of the colony there are a great many 
houses without sewage connection. Even though the Mexicans 
have protested against these conditions, the property owners and 
the health department have done little; consequently, there is a 
great deal of sickness. 

The Mexicans have met with even poorer results in their ef- 
forts toward better wages. At present the unemployment situa- 
tion is acute. The technological unemployment has not missed 
Little Mexico: a large number of the men are now without jobs, 
primarily because they have been displaced by machines. 

Most of the Mexicans who come to Dallas are of the peon 
class. They do not bring with them any educational background 
from their own country. As they have no position here which 
brings them in contact with the better American ways, their 
method of living is a mixture of the bad elements in the life of 
both the United States and Mexico. In addition to this, the 
Mexicans have no idea how to protect themselves; the Consul has 
an ever increasing file of complaints to straighten out on such 
matters as unpaid wages due the laborer; and he has a never 
ending task of protecting the Mexicans who have unwittingly 
violated some of the laws or customs of the United States. Ig- 
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norance often makes the Mexicans a prey to unscrupulous per- 
sons. Frequently boys will buy copies of the noon and afternoon 
editions of the papers, and late in the evening will burst into 
Little Mexico crying, “Extra! Extra! Mexican President Shot!” 
or some other sensational cry, sell the papers for five cents, and 
make off before the slow-reading Mexican can discover the hoax. 
We had many lessons in the night school on the subject before 
the Mexicans learned not to buy before they saw the word “Ex- 
tra” printed in the corner of the sheet. The learning of English 
through the night school, however, is doing much to help the 
Mexicans protect themselves and to make them better citizens. 

Mexican labor has been an important factor in this region: 
it has laid the gas mains, paved the streets, put in the sewers, 
and built the street-car lines and even the railroads. Yet a Mex- 
ican here rarely becomes rich, for his is not the kind of work 
which brings large wages. And even if he were paid a large 
wage he would not be rich because of his attitude towards life. 
His philosophy is that as he is here today and tomorrow may die, 
he should enjoy himself; therefore, he spends what he makes, 
and frequently what he does not. I know of one family in Lit- 
tle Mexico that was given mattresses to sleep on, but sold them 
in order to buy a radio. 

The wretched houses for which the Mexican pays very high 
rent are often almost a colony in themselves. Sometimes as 
many as twenty members of one family will live in a two-room 
hut, and should anyone else come in from Mexico, there is always 
room for one more. Hospitality is a well known characteristic 
of the Mexican. Even in his cramped quarters and with his 
limited food supply he lives up to the Mexican adage of “where 
two can eat, three can eat also”. 

This family solidarity of the Mexicans is a striking thing; 
often whole families come together to school. I remember par- 
ticularly the Lépez family, consisting of the grandfather, his 
daughter and her husband, and their children. One night they 
came without the grandfather. Before school was over for the 
night, some neighbors came and gave a message to the daughter: 
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the grandfather hadn’t returned from work. The Mexican 
emo nal nature showed itself at once; all the family began to 
scream and cry. The grandfather had been grieving excessively 
over the recent death of his wife: he had surely jumped into 
the river! We organized searching parties, but to no avail; and 
we finally gave up the hunt. At the next session of the school, 
however, there sat the whole family, grandfather and all, and 
I learned of his mishap. The driver carrying him and other la- 
borers home from work had rounded a corner too rapidly and 
had thrown the old man from the truck. Either the loss was un- 
noticed or it was considered unimportant, for the truck sped on. 
And according to his granddaughter, the old man had been “fun- 
ny in his head” as a result of the fall, and had wandered about 
all night, confused about the way home, although he was only 
two blocks away when he fell. 

That so many people can live together in such a small area 
and yet keep their inherent modesty seems strange; but that the 
Mexicans manage to do it, was shown one night in a most ludi- 
crous manner by José Lépez. I had been providing models for 
the life class in drawing at the Bryan Street Evening School. The 
class had sketched an old wrinkled woman and then a beautiful 
girl; and now it wanted a heavily built, well muscled man for a 
model. The teacher of the class wanted him stripped from his 
waist up and standing with a shovel over his shoulder. I knew 
that José with his well built body would serve nicely in that 
capacity. José didn’t understand much English, but from the 
interpreter he understood that his picture was to be drawn and 
he would be paid for it. I took him to the class and left him 
with the teacher. Soon I was sent for to come and get the shirt 
off of him. I sent word that I had got him there, and that the 
teacher could certainly arrange the matter of the shirt. Then I 
thought better of it, and went up to the art room to see what could 
be done. There in front of the class, which was howling with 
glee, stood the teacher holding an empty shirt. When he had 
attempted to take the shirt off of José, the youth, who had no 
intention of being undressed in public, had precipitously fled. 
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Nothing I could say would persuade him to come back to the art 
class; and for a while he mistrusted me so much that he would 
not return to night school. 


IV 


In spite of bad living conditions and unemployment, Little 
Mexico is after its own fashion enterprising. It boasts of two 
newspapers. The smaller, Don Quixote, is owned and edited by 
one man, and is devoted almost entirely to local news items. El 
Grito del Pueblo is a more pretentious paper: it is the “Organo de 
la Unién General de Trabajadores Mexicanos en los E. U. de 
América”. Its aim is no less than to make one group of all the 
Mexicans in the United States. As a beginning toward this 
ambitious goal, the paper has a circulation in twenty-two towns in 
Texas, and maintains a branch office in Houston. It is cosmopol- 
itan in its interests; the courteous editor, Sefior Campos, wants to 
reflect the life of the colony and to print items of general interest. 
His policy is to encourage all Mexicans to be good, law-abiding 
inhabitants of the United States. 

The social and patriotic life of the colony is stimulated by the 
paper: the fiestas are given much space, particularly that of Sep- 
tember 15 and 16 and the “Cinco de Mayo” celebration. The 
summer issues of the paper are largely given over to plans for 
the September holiday, which is observed by all Mexicans in 
commemoration of the independence of Mexico from Spain. The 
fiesta, which is a curious mingling of Mexican customs and tra- 
ditions with American ways, is celebrated at Summit Play Park. 
A literary and musical program on the evening of the fifteenth 
starts the festivities; the excitement is heightened by the an- 
nouncement of the name of the queen of the fiesta and her 
court, who in truly American fashion have been chosen in a 
popularity contest. At eleven o’clock on the night of the fifteenth 
the Consul, impersonating Father Miguel Hidalgo, raises the 
Mexican flag and gives the cry of independence, an impassioned 
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burst of oratory symbolic of the call to liberty as Hidalgo gave it 
in 1810. 

The sixteenth is devoted to games, races, and boxing matches. 
The big event of the fiesta, however, comes at night. The queen 
and her court are presented. The queen is escorted by the Mayor 
of Dallas and the Mexican Consul; the princesses are attended 
by the city commissioners and by members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Association of Little Mexico. The fol- 
lowers of the queen and her court honor them by the dancing, 
which lasts until midnight. 

The fiestas, however, occur only two or three times a year, 
and meanwhile the struggle for a better existence goes on in the 
colony. There are many social agencies interested in Little 
Mexico which do much towards alleviating undesirable condi- 
tions. In addition to the night school at St. Vincent de Paul, 
which is maintained jointly by the Dallas Board of Education 
and the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, there is an- 
other night school at the Methodist Settlement Home which is 
also maintained with the codperation of the Board of Education. 

The Mexicans are always eager to learn and are appreciative 
of any effort made for them. The Mexican woman, especially, 
finds the school a great boon. She is taught cooking and sewing, 
and she learns English eagerly; but her greatest pleasure comes 
from the social activities of the school. The occasional picture 
shows, the evenings of music, and the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas parties are the nucleus of her social life. 

The most difficult problem to overcome in giving anything but 
temporary relief in Little Mexico is the shifting nature of the 
colony. With the exception of a few faithful pupils, the stu- 
dent group of the Night School changes two or three times a 
year. The Mexicans are constantly migrating—from the spin- 
ach fields of South Texas to the cotton fields—from the cotton 
fields to the beet fields of Michigan or Colorado. Thus we have 
many brief contacts with migratory, adventurous people, in whom 
we become deeply interested; but they are gone before we can 
do more than barely learn their problems. 
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V 


Such was the case with Jestis and Préspero. The first night 
Préspero came to the St. Vincent de Paul night school, he handed 
me a letter to correct. It was written to Al Smith expressing 
warm admiration for him. I was much astounded to find among 
my pupils a man who could write a letter, and one who could ex- 
press a political preference. But then, many types of Mexicans 
attend the night school. Some of them, although willing to learn 
when the teachers insist, very obviously come to school for light 
and warmth, fellowship and good will. The average student is 
content if he can learn to write his name and address and a few 
sentences. Only the more ambitious strive to read the news- 
papers and to write letters. 

But Préspero’s ambition soared far above that of any pupil 
we had ever had at school. Born in Mexico, he had come to 
Texas at an early age. As he had had to work to help support a 
large family, his schooling had been intermittent. He had 
learned to speak English, however, and to write it fairly well. A 
good position had brought him to Dallas; he was the agent in 
Little Mexico for an employment agency which had charge of 
sending Mexicans to the beet fields. With Concepcidn, his wife, 
Préspero lived in the back rooms of the building where the 
agency was conducted. Concepcidn was very eager to learn new 
ways and in the little home she tried to create many American 
touches could be seen. 

Both Préspero and Concepcién came to night school. Prdéspero 
was far in advance of Concepcién, but he was very eager for 
her to learn and helped us teach her. Préspero wanted to publish 
a newspaper for Little Mexico. For his lessons during the win- 
ter he wrote editorials and newspaper items, which we laboriously 
corrected. In the spring he had made enough progress to start 
his enterprise, and he found friends to give him the financial 
support which he needed. Then suddenly his health failed; 
tuberculosis, the arch enemy of every Mexican who lives poorly, 
claimed him. As Préspero was a valuable man to the agency, 
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they transferred him to Denver. Concepcién, with the faithful- 
ness which is the attribute of almost every Mexican woman, wil- 
lingly broke up her little home and followed him to the land 
where he should regain his health. 

They had high hopes when they left. Préspero would soon 
be well, and they could return to the life they loved. Concepcién 
talked of the day when she would be back in her home, and 
Préspero, of the first issue of his paper. Months passed, but we 
heard no news of them. Finally a letter came. We opened it 
eagerly and read: 


I am writing you this letter wondering if you will be kind enough to 
forgive me for my lack of attention, for | do remember that it will be a 
year pretty soon that I promise to write you, and I know that it get me a 
long time to keep my word. 

It is a shame: don’t it? However, knowing, as I know the kindness 
of your soul, I trust that you will pardon me. 

This country didn’t gave me a very good reception at first. Why. I 
was driven some times to the point of fixing my things in order to be ready 
to go before my Maker. 

Later on, I recovered just enough to do something for our living, and 
then, when I was seeing things change color, my poor little Concepcion 
passed away. She died last November 26th. 

Now, I am just as I was at the start: alone. 

It was bad enough to have to come to this country with a sick body, 
but now, I have reached the point where the mind, or the will power must 
be courageous and strong to meet the life. 1 know that, but I can’t help 
telling you that mine refuse to be that way some times. However, I con- 
sole myself thinking that it was the Lord’s will. 

Please tell Miss Gillam that her Concepcién is no more. Remember 
me to my dear teachers and classmates, and you, Miss Lowrey, be assured 
of the loving affection and respectful admiration of 

Your pupil, 
Prdéspero. 


After we had written to encourage him, we had this letter: 


I am in receipt of the Night School News and I thank you very much 
for your kind attention. 

I saw the article about our little school, it is wonderful. 

St. Vincent de Paul! Only God knows the remembrances that this name 
brings back to me. It wasn’t long ago; it seems it was yesterday, and yet, 
what a difference! 

It was in your class, Miss Lowrey, that my mind was full of pleasant 
thoughts, it was there that my soul was grateful for the happiness of that 
present and the brightness of my prospective future . . . Lord! 

I was there, full of hope; giving all my attention to your kind teach- 
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ings; doing my best to make my brain work to capacity every night, and 

when my mind, for some reason, wasn’t in your class, it went to the other 

room, where usually was my dear one, not always learning, perhaps, but 
always loving me. 

We were pretty close, didn’t we? Well, we still are, I believe. Yes, 
if there is an everlasting life—and I hope there is—we are closer than 
ever. 

Please remember me to all the Teachers and all the class, and tell them 
that whenever I hear “Old Black Joe” or any one of those dear songs, my 
mind and my whole soul are carried back instantly to my dear little school 
and you. 

With the very best of wishes for you and yours, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Prdspero. 
After this letter, no more. We wrote several times but could 
get no reply, and we were left in complete doubt as to whether 
death or utter discouragement had won out over his supreme am- 


bition and courage. 


VI 


I find it easy to remember Jesis Galvan as he looked the first 
time he came to night school. He was enthusiastic; his dark 
eyes were dancing, and he seemed very hopeful. He had not 
yet acquired the impassive, patient, and unquestioning look which 
most of the Mexicans have who come to the school. 

Jesis had just come from Mexico with his parents, brothers, 
sisters, and numerous poor kin to live in La Colonia of Dallas. 
He was coming to the promised land where there would be 
work, good wages, and, above all, a chance to learn. 

In spite of his fourteen years and bright-eyed eagerness, Je- 
sis presented a pathetic and somewhat ludicrous appearance. It 
was a very cold night. Jestis looked very brave as he shivered in 
his white duck suit, the trousers of which struck him several 
inches above the ankle. Immediately we thought with pleasure 
of our supply of old clothes in the back room. Surely we had 
a coat which would fit Jestis. But how to give it to him? We 
must give him the coat, yet make him feel that he was bestowing 
the favor upon us. After artful manoeuvers on our part, when 
school was over we sent Jess away in a warm suit. But we were 
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afraid that we had offended him, and that he would not come 
back to school. 

School opened the next night and no Jests. We were sorry, 
for he had seemed a likely youth to teach. With a disappointed 
feeling we set about our task of explaining, “I walk, I stand, I 
sit.” Then there was a bustle at the door: it opened, and in 
walked Jestis followed by a troupe of strange-looking individuals. 
“Teacher,” he said, “my father, my mother, my sister, and my 
grandmother.” Alas for our store of clothing! They, too, were 
all in summer costume. 

The Galvans were regular in attendance, and they learned 
rapidly. Jestis was imaginative; he never wrote a matter-of- 
fact sentence. When he was asked to write a sentence using the 
words “walk” and “sweep”, he wrote: “I saw the sweetheart of 
my friend walking in the street: it would have been better if she 
had been at home sweeping the floor.” He was told to use the 
words “green,” “queen,” and “lesson” in a sentence. Imagine 
my delight when I read: “There are three impossible things; for 
a person to have green hair, for a queen to become king, and for 
me to get my English lesson correct.” Like all of his race, Je- 
sis was sentimental; he wrote one night, “I am a bit blue, for 
I’m far from my darling.” 

No matter how humble or poor the Mexican is, he always has 
some musical instrument in his home, and he knows, not just 
tunes, but classical music. One night without making any com- 
ment I put a record on the victrola. All the faces brightened as 
the first notes were struck, and Jests cried out in joy—“La Bo- 
héme, La Bohéme!” ' 

Things were now going well with the Galvans. They had 
found a home; the father had work. Some kindly people had 
given them a stove and a mattress. And what pleased them most, 
they were learning English. In the spring they were much ex- 
cited. Ignacia, the lovely young sister, was to be in the dance 
which was to celebrate Cinco de Mayo. 

Cinco de Mayo, the celebration of Mexico’s freeing of herself 
from the intervention of the French, is a gala time in Little 
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Mexico. It is springtime and everyone is out on the streets; 
men stroll about playing the guitar. The club rooms are having 
fervent speeches and fervid dances. Every home displays its 
American flag and its Mexican flag. Green and red crépe paper 
and bunting decorate the houses, the fences, and even the Fords. 
At this season Little Mexico is distinctively Mexican. 

Little Ignacia was lovely on the night of the dance. I went 
to the clubroom to see her. All of her family were there, bright 
and smiling. I was thankful that all of the hope in Jests’ face 
was justified, and that all was well with our Galvans. 

School closed for the summer, and with regret I parted from 
my friends. When school opened in the fall I looked forward 
eagerly to seeing the Galvans, but they did not come. One night 
I noticed a boy on crutches standing on the edge of the sidewalk 
looking longingly in. I went out; there was Jesis. One leg 
was off at the knee. Trying not show my distress and horror, 
I asked him what had happened. His laconic answer, “The 
railroad got me”, showed he was no longer the Jests of a year 
ago. He was patient still, uncomplaining, but stolid and apa- 
thetic. With a fatalistic acquiescence he was now accepting his 
lot in life. 

If you can be muy simpatico with a Mexican and at the same 
time respect his feeling of reserve, you can gain his friendship. 
And if you once have gained his confidence, he never forgets. 
I thought that I had won Jesis’s trust, but his spirit was broken; 
and the school which he formely enjoyed, he would attend no 
more. After several weeks we got the rest of Galvans back in 
school, but everything went wrong with them. None of them 
had jobs; more relatives came in from Mexico. About twenty 
of them lived in a small house; they had no change of clothing; 
they were sick. The stove and mattresses were sold to buy food. 
They were soon entirely dependent on the social institutions which 
work in Little Mexico. 

But spring was coming, and I still had hope that something 
could be done for the Galvans. The employment agencies were 
very busy finding families to send to the beet fields, which draw 
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most of their labor from Texas. In April and May there is a 
general exodus northward, principally to Michigan. An agent 
comes and establishes his employment bureau. He offers a con- 
tract, in which he agrees to pay for transportation to the fields 
for a man and his family. Then the Mexican sells his pieces 
of furniture and stoves and heavier belongings and the family 
prepare to leave with many other families on a special train. 
There is great excitement when the exodus takes place: those who 
are leaving gather at the agency and are taken in trucks to the 
train amid much waving of hands and crying of “Adidés! 
Adidés!” 

Most of these agencies sign a contract to bring the Mexicans 
back. Some few Mexicans do return, but as a rule they drift on 
East. Quite a number go to the canning districts and a good many 
to the coal mines. Some come back to work in the cotton fields of 
the South. When the cotton season is over, the children flock 
to school. One year at the opening of the Dallas schools there 
was an enrollment of 382 Mexican children. Several months 
later, the enrollment was 1,140. This suggests how shifting is 
the Mexican population. 

I did not want the Galvans to leave. I felt that they would 
do better to stay among friends. I offered many arguments to 
keep them from leaving. On Tuesday night they said they 
would not go. School would not be held again until Thursday. 
I was determined to have work by then for Mr. Galvan. I went 
to the Gas Company, the Telephone Company, the railroads. By 
Thursday I was successful, and with great eagerness I went to 
school a little early to tell the news. When I opened the door, 
I saw on the blackboard a message which one of the Galvans, 
courteous as always, had written: “When I write the lines, we 
are full of the most deep feelings to manifest our eternal grati- 
tude. It is just cause that makes us part from your worthy com- 
pany taking with us many pleasing remembrances of your kind- 
nesses. Maybe, later on, like La Golondrina, we will come back 
to you. Adids, Adids, Adidés.” 














THE LOST HONEY MINES 
OF TEXAS 


By H. B. Pars 


r “\ HE best piace and time to hear honey-cave stories is some 
bee-yard in the chaparral of Southwest Texas, when the 
extracting crew are resting around the camp fire after 

a hard day’s work; though at almost any beekeeper’s meeting 
someone—usually not a beekeeper—tells the same sort of yarn; 
and the stories also get into print periodically. About every ten 
years an article appears in some paper or magazine, and is usually 
followed by a regular crop of local-paper stories. Just when 
these legends began I do not know; neither do I know when the 
first colony of honey-bees was brought into Texas. From the 
prevalence and absurdity of the legends, however, it is safe to 
infer that they are of long standing. 

The tales of bee-caves have much in common with stories about 
lost mines. Without exception, wherever the yarn may be told, 
the bee-caves are said to be located either on the Edwards Pla- 
teau or in the Big Bend Country, in the side of an almost inac- 
cessible cliff. The mouth of the cave is guarded by huge rat- 
tlesnakes, by vicious bats, scorpions, or in some instances by ghosts. 
Usually a surveyor entered the cave thirty years ago and re- 
ported vast rooms filled with honey in pure white combs. Often 
a well-driller has drilled in the vicinity and passed through just 
thirty feet of honey and wax. And someone can always (for a 
consideration and not otherwise) show you the location of the 
cave. 


I 


My introduction to the legends about bee-caves and honey 
mines in Texas was a story which appeared in Treasure-Trove 
some fifty years ago. This well known boys’ magazine presented 
a story about two boys who made a visit to South-Central Texas 
and had some astonishing experiences there. The article was ac- 
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companied by curious woodcuts showing such peculiar things as 
the Bee Mountain on the Bosque, a road-runner building a cactus 
hedge around a rattlesnake, and an armadillo family rolled up 
so that the picture resembled a pile of cannon balls. The story 
of Bee Mountain was told to the boys by a cowboy who was well 
acquainted with the mountain and who had procured honey there. 
According to him this mountain was a hollow hill, conical in shape 
and several thousand feet in height. On one side was an open- 
ing; and if one could use smoke sufficiently strong with sul- 
phur fumes to stupefy the bees, one might enter the interior of 
the mountain, where hundreds and thousands of pounds of honey 
could be seen suspended from the roof. In the story the boys 
attempted to reach the mountain but were frightened away by 
Cherokee Indians. 

Shortly after my arrival in Texas in 1917, I became acquainted 
with Mr. J. W. Hornbeak of Corsicana. Mr. Hornbeak, then 
a man of sixty-five, was acting as County Farm Demonstration 
Agent under the Extension Service from College Station. When 
Mr. Hornbeak found I was interested in bees he told me the 
following story of Bee Mountain. Mr. Hornbeak said that he 
was born in a log cabin within two or three miles of the “moun- 
tain”, which is located on the Bosque River about six miles south- 
west of the town of Meridian. He could remember that during 
his early childhood the Indians would come from the north 
after every wet spring and would obtain honey from bees living 
in colonies attached to the under surface of a wide projecting rock 
at the top of a cliff, some seventy feet above the bed of the river. 
The Indians reached the honey by splicing together mesquite 
poles to the requisite length: Then some light Indian would 
climb the pole and the others would move it from place to place 
while the Indian, aloft, lowered the pieces of honeycomb by 
means of a rope and a grass sack. When Mr. Hornbeak was 
about ten years of age a hostile group of Indians came after 
honey, and having obtained all they desired, turned on the white 
settlers and killed many of them. Mr. Hornbeak, among other 
refugees, went to Navarro County, where he has since resided. 
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Some two years after this conversation my duties carried me 
to Meridian. At the first opportunity I visited Bee Mountain, 
where I found that the story in Treasure-Trove was a myth and 
that Mr. Hornbeak had given only a partial description of the 
bee location under the bluff. I counted some three hundred 
colonies of bees attached to the overhanging rock. None of these, 
however, appeared to be very prosperous. I was told by men 
who had watched these bees for many years that it was only after 
wet springs that there was sufficient honey to warrant anyone’s 
trying to obtain it. They told of a man from the eastern part 
of the state who some years before had obtained quite a lot of 
wax, comb, and live bees by using a long extension ladder and 
having a group of men to hold the ladder and move it as he 
directed. At the base of the bluff can be found the remains of 
hundreds of pieces of mesquite poles that formerly were parts 
of ladders used, probably by Indians, to obtain the honey. In 
1923 in the northern part of the state I attended a beekeepers’ 
meeting and there heard a beekeeper of great age tell the story 
of the Bee Mountain on the Bosque in a manner very like that 
of the story which I read years ago in Treasure-Trove. 


II 


The “bee-cave up Blanco” seems to be famous everywhere ex- 
cept along the Blanco River. I first heard about it at a beekeep- 
ers’? meeting in Walker County. A man who claimed to be an 
old hunter said that in the early days he had visited this cave. 
He described the location about as follows: The Blanco River 
comes out of a split in the mountains onto an open prairie. There 
is scarcely room to walk between the river’s edge and the walls 
of the cafion, but this narrow path is the only road by which 
one may reach the upper branch of the Blanco River, which 
traverses the best hunting locality in the West. Two days’ 
travel beyond is another narrow place in the river cafion, formed 
by a perpendicular rock which rises from the edge of the water as 
high as the wall of the cafion on either side. At the level of the 
river the space between this chimney rock and the cafion wall will 
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not permit a man to pass, but higher the crack between the rock 
and the wall is wide enough for a man to climb upward through 
it. About two-thirds of the way up this crevice one comes to an 
opening of the great cave. The old hunter said that one man 
in his party had climbed to the mouth, and that on arriving at 
the level of the cave the man was completely covered with 
thousands of bees. He was saved from being stung to death 
only by his heavy clothing, which was made of deerskin. He 
was able to fight the bees from his eyes long enough to see into 
the cave, where he beheld a solid wall of white honeycomb. He 
descended from the mouth of the cave and after covering him- 
self with heavier clothing and preparing torches for smoke he 
returned, with a companion, to the cave. By the smoke and light 
of the torches the hunters were enabled to enter the mouth of 
this gigantic hive. They were approaching the beautiful sheets 
of honeycomb when a warning note caused them to look to the 
floor of the cave. They found that they were standing at the 
edge of what appeared to be a solid mass of wiggling, twisting 
rattlesnakes. The hunters, by quick movement, regained the 
entrance in safety. This cave with its wonderful store of honey 
and the rattlesnake guardians is still waiting for someone to rob 
it of its riches. I have heard the same story in almost the same 
words from a beekeeper living in Matagorda County, but he 
located the cave somewhere near Marble Falls on a branch of 
the Colorado River. 


III 


Another famous bee-cave is said to be located very close to the 
city of San Marcos in the side of a bluff. The entire rock com- 
posing the bluff is full of holes and this hillside is the home, 
not only of an immense colony of bees, but also of many snakes, 
rattlesnakes being predominant. According to the story, about 
1885 an adventurer from the East collected a group of men 
from Austin to open a hole into the side of this bluff. The 
promoter of the scheme said that many men living in San Marcos 
had been able to gain entrance to a small portion of this cave in 
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the summer-time when the rattlesnakes were not at home. He 
said these men had assured him that there was hundreds of 
pounds of honey and beeswax in the cave and that with the 
patented smoke gun which he possessed they could obtain this 
treasure. A company was formed and the expedition made the 
trip by wagon from Austin to San Marcos. They found the 
mouth of the cave easily, but the opening was so small that only 
one of their members could enter. Carrying the famous smoke 
gun and a lantern, he was able to explore the cave to a depth of 
some thousands of feet. He returned with a report of the enor- 
mous amounts of honey and wax almost at their finger tips. The 
exploring company went to San Marcos and obtained sledge 
hammers and rock chisels and returned to enlarge the opening. 
But as soon as they commenced to pound on the rock, snakes began 
to issue from every little hole in the face of the bluff; and while 
no one was hurt, the sight was so terrible that the men fled and 
no amount of hidden treasure could induce them to return. 
Some three years ago a Chemical Division from Fort Sam Hous- 
ton at San Antonio visited this cave to try the effect of gas upon 
rattlesnakes. After having gassed the hole for a period of twelve 
hours, several of the company entered the opening. The entire 
finding was one stupefied rattlesnake and no signs of any other 
snakes whatsoever. The soldiers reported that there were neither 
bees nor honeycomb within the cave. 


IV 

The bee-cave in the Davis Mountains is said to be easily ap- 
proached. Located in one of the peaks of the range, it faces the 
south; and the opening is as large as the doors of an immense 
cathedral. The bees come and go in countless numbers, the air 
being clouded with them as they converge at this point to enter 
their home. With proper protection one can enter the cave and 
is at once astonished by the curtain-like sheets of honeycomb 
which hang from the ceiling. As far as the cave has been pen- 
etrated this white honeycomb extends, one sheet right after an- 
other. The terrible thing about this cave, however, is superna- 
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tural. The first thing that attracts the attention of the explorer 
is that his feet become entangled in something on the floor, and 
he finds he is standing in the midst of dozens of human skele- 
tons. If he proceeds farther he feels a sudden chill in the atmos- 
phere and something seems to take hold of him in a such way 
that he cannot move farther inward, although he can see nothing 
to stop him. If he does not take the warning and tries to go 
farther he is crushed by an unknown force and falls dead to the 
floor. Should his companions attempt to remove the body, they 
too are stricken with death and add to this pile of grim remind- 
ers of the force which protects the honey-bees of the Davis 
Mountains. 
V 

The cave up the Nueces, one of the most widely known bee- 
caves in Texas, is said to be located in the face of a bluff some 
thousand feet in height. The top of the bluff projects so that 
if one is lowered by rope over the cliff he hangs free in the air 
about fifty feet from the mouth of the cave. The story says 
that one man who tried to enter the cave in this manner was stung 
so badly by the bees that he died shortly after having regained 
the top of the cliff. During the spring season, when all of the 
chaparral flowers are in bloom, to one standing on the top of 
the bluff the bees going and coming from the mouth of the cave 
resemble a great stream of smoke; and the hum of their wings 
is so loud that the roar can be heard for miles. According to the 
story, thirty years ago a surveyor who was hunting some old 
Spanish bench mark in the vicinity of the cave discovered a second 
entrance and, making a torch out of his coat, went into the cave 
protected by the smoke from the burning coat. He passed 
through room after room filled with long white sheets of the 
purest guajillo honey and estimated that the cave contained 
several million pounds of it. Some of the combs were at least 
fifty feet from top to bottom. He returned to the surveying 
camp near Uvalde and told of his finding; but before he could 
get time to make the proper preparations to remove the honey 
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he fell sick and died. Just before his death he called the doctor 
to him and gave him a map showing the entrance to the bee-cave. 
A story was current in San Antonio some five or six years ago 
that this map was on sale for $500. Another version of the same 
story tells that a ranchman living near this cafion had a well 
drilled for water. Some fifty feet down the drill bit entered 
a cavity, and when a sand bucket was substituted for the rock bit 
honey and beeswax were brought up in great quantities. The 
cavity was thirty feet from top to bottom. 

The ramifications of this legend are widespread and curious. 
There still lives in Hays County a former beekeeper and cow- 
boy almost a hundred years old. Though he notices little of the 
things of today, he talks with wonderful clearness of the hap- 
penings of nearly a century ago. He tells with great enthusi- 
asm about his honey business at Uvalde just after the Civil War. 
He says that up the Nueces Cafion the whole wall was filled with 
bees. Men and cattle were often stung to death attempting to 
pass through the place. Jim Jones, then a young man, with a 
companion planned to take advantage of the bees and become 
rich selling honey. They bought a blacksmith’s bellows and made 
a machine for blowing sulphur fumes. This they mounted on 
a sled. They mounted a honey extractor on another sled. They 
bought two colonies of bees and several burros. When the cave 
bees had finished gathering the spring crop of honey Jones and 
a curious caravan set out for the cafion. First was Jones as guide 
and captain; then a burro with a beehive lashed to each side; then 
several burros laden with five-gallon tin cans; then the smoke- 
engine on the sled; and finally the camp provisions. 

At the mouth of the cafion they made camp. The next day 
they pushed the smoke engine as far as the first bee-cave, fired 
it up, and pumped the fumes into the skeleton rock that guarded 
the honey. After a hard day’s work the bees in this cave were 
all killed. That night the two colonies of bees in the hives were 
placed in front of the cave. The next day these hive bees worked 
overtime stealing the unprotected honey in the cave. That night 
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Jones and his companion extracted three hundred pounds of fine 
honey from the two colonies. Elated at the success of his scheme, 
Jones sent after more colonies of bees. By the use of the smoke 
machine and by moving from cave to cave these men were soon 
keeping a regular line of burros busy carrying honey to Uvalde 
and bringing empty cans out. The bees worked so hard that the 
man had to get new colonies every two weeks to replace the dead 
ones. Winter put an end to the performance. If he is asked 
why he did not continue the work, Jones replies that the price of 
honey went down and it didn’t pay. 
VI 

Honey caves have been the object of many an expedition. 
Such quests for hidden sweets are often country-boy trips, gen- 
erally without definite plan or information except that someone 
has told somebody of a bee-cave and they are going to get the 
honey. Equipped with rope, tools, and dynamite, many such 
parties have explored the hills of the Edwards Escarpment. Of 
greater moment, however, have been several expeditions made 
up of men from the East who have spent many dollars in the 
quest of the honey-mines. Unique among such legendary expe- 
ditions is one led by a Quartermaster of the United States Army. 
This officer, stationed at one of the military posts of Southwest 
Texas, was told by a passing cowboy about a very rich honey- 
mine. A good dinner and the drinks brought out the location 
of the mine and information about how the honey could be ob- 
tained. Several weeks later the Quartermaster and two or three 
companions, having obtained leave to go hunting, set out in 
search of the honey-mine. What happened is a sealed chapter. 
A week later they returned tired, dirty, and off of cowboys for 
life. 

During 1918 a number of articles about Texas bee-caves ap- 
peared in Eastern papers; with the result that for two years or 
so Texas was overrun with men searching for lost honey-mines. 
The Fort Worth papers of December, 1920, contained long 
articles about an expedition which was then in that city preparing 
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to explore Southwest Texas to find the legendary deposits of 
honey. The stories which appeared in the papers'then are among 
the most marvelous pieces of misinformation anyone has ever 
read. 

It is to be said in defense of seekers after these rumored treas- 
ure-houses of honey that there are holes in the rocks and crevices 
in the bluffs where honey-bees have lived for years; and each 
year some few pounds of honey and wax is secured from such 
locations. But the great caves, the enormous sheets of comb be- 
long entirely to legend. Any empty comb or newly deposited 
honey in combs is ruined during the wet season because the water 
seeping down through the earth fills the wax with sand and dirt. 
In 1920 I helped several beekeepers open a bee-cave in Kerr 
County. This cave had been pointed out by the old-time bee- 
keepers as a very large one, and was said to contain hundreds of 
gallons of honey. On examination the bees were found to enter 
numerous cavities in what is called the Skeleton Rock Outcrop. 
As the rock was so hard it was impossible to break it away with 
crowbars and sledge hammers, we resorted to dynamite. A blast 
was placed at what was supposed to be the side of the cave. After 
the explosion, which tore away a goodly portion of the hillside, 
a cavity about the size of a barrel was revealed. From the roof 
of this cavity were still hanging several small sheets of good 
comb honey, probably thirty pounds in all. On the bottom of 
the cavity, mixed with sand and dirt, were the remains of many 
combs which had been washed from the ceiling by the percolation 
of the winter rains. It is quite probable that most bee-caves are 
of very similar size and contents. 








CAMPING ON THE BRAZOS 


By Aspir GraHAM 


WENT one morning of last summer down to the bank of 

the Brazos River to cut a walking-stick for explorations 

that I intended making in this section where rattlesnakes 
and copperheads are still to be encountered. I was idly wonder- 
ing, as I stopped by a clump of willows, about the walking stick 
of Coleridge, how he must have puffed about on it upon occa- 
sion. The staff of Friar Tuck also came to my mind, as we had 
just given Robin Hood on the bank nearby. I began to cut 
through the bark of a willow branch when suddenly the frag- 
rance of peeled willow came to me and with it the memory of 
camp-meetings which my father had conducted, where as a child 
I had played along Texas rivers. With the smell of willow there 
came that of hay at the mourners’ bench, of torch-lights, of 
stewed peaches. I felt curiously at home there in the willow 
clump. 

This experience is indicative of the feeling that lays hold of 
one who returns to Texas now from sections that have another 
background. In the present art, the literature, the social and 
scientific research of the Southwest, such a one finds peculiar 
satisfaction, for the region is now concerning itself with the com- 
mon factors of our youth. We who diligently removed many a 
woodpile during a South Texas childhood in the hope of finding 
buried treasure can appreciate the researches of Frank Dobie on 
this subject. Scientists from the Witte Memorial Museum who 
lecture on the especial favors which the six-legged world en- 
joys in Texas find interested response in those who harnessed 
grasshoppers and locusts and spent afternoons upturning gully 


rocks. The Mexicans always drove past our door in their ram- 
shackle carts. “Addnde vas?” we would call. “Adelante”, they 
would answer. The sociologist is now asking that question of 
them and adding, “What do you want of life?”” The cactus which 
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we singed over the fire in the lot for the cows at evening is also 
making its way into science and art. To this science, this art, 
this culture of the Southwest, which has the strength of a renais- 
sance in it, one who has ever been native to the region has a 
strong sense of belonging. 

Conscious of the growth of such indigenous culture, I accepted 
a position as director of a summer camp for young women, a 
camp made up of college students, young married women, and 
business and professional women. The camp was located near 
Glen Rose, at the point where the Brazos, the Paluxi, and Squaw 
Creek meet. We wished to see what could be done with indige- 
nous camping and how we might participate in this new con- 
sciousness of life in the Southwest. As we began the experiment 
we were convinced that the camping of Texas, like its art and its 
literature, must be in accord with the genius of the country. 

Many of the camps in Texas are connected with national or- 
ganizations that have certain camp standards which are perfect- 
ly useless in Texas. The East with its cooler camp-locations has 
more or less set the standard for all of our camps. Camp coun- 
selors are eager to qualify for positions in the better known East- 
ern camps. In equipping a girls’ camp near Houston, the direc- 
tor was advised by her national organization to use tents; and 
the campers were also expected to wear the regulation uniform. 
But the director protested; she erected screened cabins and used 
sleeveless white middies. All of the girls’ camps that I know of 
in the East breakfast about seven-thirty or eight o’clock, and go 
then into the active morning sports. In the hotter climate of 
the South this is impossible with any degree of comfort. On the 
Brazos we served coffee at six-thirty in the morning in a cedar 
hollow. Then followed two hours of horseback riding, walking, 
athletics for those who so desired, and a leisurely breakfast about 
eight-thirty or nine. Between nine-thirty and four the hot 
weather permits only such diversions as crafts, archery, swim- 
ming, and reading. But the nights are clear and cool and suit- 
able for all kinds of recreation. The Texas sky is a great asset 
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and has as yet unexplored possibilities. The sunrise and sunset 
are a program in themselves and the sky at night is a phospores- 
cent ocean. Texas moonlight is a dispensation from on high 
and should not be interfered with by lesser authorities. Let 
campers in New Hampshire go to bed at ten during the week of 
the full moon if they wish, but it seems sheer extravagance for 
Texas campers to mss such nights, when the river beaches are 
white in the moonlight and the screech owls are making merry 
in the pockets of the night. 

Since the climate partially limits the physical activity that may 
largely absorb a camp in a cooler section, a more zsthetic program 
of drama, music, and literature is possible. Fewer athletic coun- 
selors are needed; there is less of the competitive spirit. 

Every vacationist is seeking to escape from the routine of his 
known world into the romance of some other. We used the 
romance of old Texas—of surreys and covered wagons, of sun- 
bonnets and gourd dippers, of coffee grinders and whittling. 
The surrey we bought of a widow-woman of seventy, as she 
styled herself, whose peach crop had been ruined by the spring 
hail. Girls who came to camp in cars put them away for awhile 
and strove for a place on the front seat of the surrey, to help 
drive if possible, or at least to whip. The covered wagon had 
an epic quality about it as it drew up a little before dark on the 
bank of the Paluxi for an overnight camping trip. With a lan- 
tern over the chuck box and another as a tail light, it made a curi- 
ous appeal. Girls remembered the stories that their mothers and 
grandmothers had told and in some way understood what covered 
wagons had meant to them. 

One night at supper we were singing over an old camp-meet- 
ing tune which we were to use in the covered-wagon play in the 
hillside theater. This play, Settling, had been written by Julia 
Hogan of Dallas and was being produced by her. After the 
first song they sang another and another: “I Am Bound for 
the Promised Land,” “When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder,” 
“The Old Time Religion,” “Shall We Gather At the River?” 
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It grew dark but no one thought of turning on the lights. We 
did not sing these songs with levity and yet not with religious 
emotion. We sang them in the same way in which we rode in the 
covered wagon or made gourd dippers, or danced square dances. 
We were not acting; we were in some way participating in and 
understanding the past. I realized then that these old camp- 
meeting tunes are a part of our folk music. 

We have only begun to make use in such informal groups of 
the richness of the material at hand. We cannot free ourselves 
to enter upon such a program until we free ourselves from the 
standard that has been set by the Eastern camp. 


HIGH NOON 


By Grace Noii CrowEi 


“Tuese are the middle years, 

And this, the hill that I have climbed 
Too soon. 

Yet never once 

On the steady upward way 

Have I be: eld 

What I behold today: 

Here from this golden summit 

I can see 

Beauty enough to take the breath from me: 
Forward and backward, 

Distances so vast— 

The future’s far horizons, and the past 
Blurred in a mist so blue 

I cannot know 

Which will have been the better way to go. 
I look North, and South, and East, and West— 
Then take the West road down; 

It looks the best. 








RIMAS INFANTILES OF 
NEW MEXICO 


By Mary Austin 


F any doubt existed that the podlanos of Spanish New Mex- 
ico have a strong mixture of the native Indian strain, it 
could be settled by a glance at the multitude of tender, 

whimsical, exquisitely wrought verses and songs current among 
them for the comfort, the entertainment, and the moral instruc- 
tion of children. Overlaid as Spanish Colonial culture is in our 
Southwest by later Americanization—and where does American- 
ization wot mean the loss of tenderness and whimsicality and the 
delicacy of design? —charming examples of all these things may 
still be picked up there, fashioned with all the sympathetic care 
that Indians in old Mexico give to the miniature household equip- 
ments which they love to make for their own children and for 
the persistent childishness of the adult generation. 

Many of the cradle songs undoubtedly came over from Spain 
and were sung by pioneer mothers trekking up the four-months’ 
horseback journey to the valley of the Rio Grande. I suppose 
that the first time any of them were heard there, was as they 
were sung by that intrepid mother of the first white child born 
in New Mexico on the Espejo expedition of 1583. One familiar 
with the lullabies of peasant Spain can trace the shapes of the 
originals through changes of expression that are wholly New 
Mexican, or perhaps old Mexican, since many of them had had 
a century of domestication in the southern country before crossing 
the Rio. A four- or six-line verse is the form most in use, with 
strongly assonanced terminal syllables, occasionally amounting to 
the exact rhymes by which their sprightliness can be best trans- 
lated to English; and all of them are peculiarly singable, a qual- 
ity which they owe in part to the genius of the Spanish language. 
Just as 


A la ro-ro, ro-ro; nifio, ro-ro! 
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is inevitably more tuneful than 


Rockaby, baby, 
so 


Quiere el] coco, quiere? 


has a more playful sound than 
Do you want the booger-man? 


61 


There is also an effect of tenderness and gravity in many of 
these rimas infantiles, due to their preoccupation with other- 
worldness and to the host of saints and blessed personages who 
crowd out the fairies, elves, and sprites of our own child-lore; as 


in the following finger song: 


This little child asks for bread, 


This one says: there is none to be had, 


This one says: what shall be done? 
This one says: I'll steal some, 

But this one says, Oh, no, no! 
That would break God’s heart! 


It is, indeed, almost impossible to select any of these New 
Mexican nursery songs of true poetic values, which are not also 
religious in their implication, especially this Spanish version of 
our “letting the little colt go bare.” The two given below 


are undoubtedly of continental origin: 


I 


At the gates of Heaven 
They sell shoes 

For all little angels 
Who have none to use. 


Il 


Sefiora Sant’ Ana, 
Why does the Baby cry? 


Is it for an apple He has lost? 


I will give you one, 
I will give you two; 
One for the Christ Child 


And one for you. 


There are as many versions of the latter as there are counties 
in the state. The following, I suspect, originated in Old Mexico, 


where Christmas and roses are not so far divided as with us. 


It 


must be remembered that for the first hundred years of New 
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Mexican colonization, more Mexicans than Spanish came into the 
country: 


Run little shepherds on the hillside, 
Gathering the roses of spring; 

Sing little birds 

With joy and delight, 
Diverting the Christ Child 

On his birth night. 


The following was found in New Mexico: 


Nodding on the rosebush 
Sleeps the little rose. 
Now that it is evening, 
To sleep my baby goes. 


In translating, originally I have had it in mind to make these 
songs available for American children in a region that is more 
nearly bilingual than any other state in the union, so that in any 
case where the Spanish is as easily understood as the English 
equivalent, and better suited to the uses of poetry, I have not hes- 
itated to employ it. “Mr. St. Joseph,” which is the obvious ren- 
dering of the first line below, is obviously impossible: 


Sefior San José 

Is a carpenter so fine; 
He made a pretty cradle 
Of oak wood and pine. 


He made a pretty cradle 

Of clean wood and new, 
Where sleeps the little Jesus; 
And so, sleep you. 


Like our own nursery rhymes, many of the New Mexican fa- 
vorites are topical in their origins. Here are two of a score or 
more quatrains which deal with the Comanche tribes that during 
the eighteenth century harried the Rio Grande colonies. All the 
Comanche rhymes, most of which are banal and many of which 
are ribald, are designed to lessen fear by inducing contempt. 
These two have to do with the lack of sufficient commissary equip- 
ment, by reason of which the hunting tribes were finally overcome 
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by the settled agricultural groups. Of course, every New Mexican 
child knows that a Comancha is the female of a Comanche: 


The Comanche and the Comancha 
Set out to go to war, 

The Comanche carried his bow 
And the Comancha her griddle. 


The Comanche and the Comancha 
Went out to dig amole, 

They had to turn back on the road 
Because they forgot the pinole. 


Pinole is the extremely concentrated corn food on which the 
Rio Grande campaigns were fought and won. The Comanche 
quatrains were sung to the tune of “The Buck and the Doe,” of 
which there are also many Versions: 


Tue Buck AND THE DoE 


The buck and the doe, 

Set out for Santa Fé, 

To buy for their little fawns 
Sugar and café. 


The buck and the doe, 
They went to Santa Fé. 
The doe wanted sugar, 
And the buck, café. 


The buck and the doe 
They argued all the way; 
The doe all night 

And the buck all day. 


The buck and the doe 

They walked with anxious care, 
For fear that the hunters 
Would take them in a snare. 


The buck and the doe 

They went to Santa Fé, 

To buy for their little fawns 
Sugar and café. 


T ecolote, of which tecolotito is the diminutive, is the small bur- 
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row-nesting owl of the Southwest, which was first named in 
Mexico, as the word indicates—a universal folk-lore favorite: 


TECOLOTITO 


Tecolotito, from where do you come? 
Tecolotito, from where do you come? 
From Pueblo in Colorado, 

From Pueblo in Colorado, 

Ai i, Ai i! 





I bring to you a notice, 

I bring to you a notice, 

That you have lost your true love, 
That you have lost your true love, 
Ai i, Ai i! 





Little owl, coo, coo, coo; 

Poor little, dear little animalito, 
Are you hungry, Tecolotito? 
Coo, coo, coo! 


The neighbor across the way, 
The neighbor across the way, 
Take care, he keeps a butcher shop, 
Take care, he keeps a butcher shop. 


To the married ones he sells for cash, 
To the married ones he sells for cash, 
To the single ones he gives credit, 
To the single ones he gives credit. 
Little owl, coo, coo, coo! 
Poor little, dear little animalito, 
Are you hungry, Tecolotito? 
‘ : H i! 
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THE SHEPHERD 


By Puiip STEVENSON 


H E stumbled heavily from the shove they gave him. Be- 


fore he could recover his balance the door of the cell 

clanged shut. And it seemed to Felipe that in the 
duration of that sound . . . clang-ng-ng . . . was contained his 
whole life; that he understood it; and that it could not have 
been otherwise than as it was. 


He was born in a low, sprawling ranch-house some distance 
up the valley from the town. The house had adobe walls three 
feet thick, a watchtower at one corner, and a colonnaded portal 
that commanded a view down the green valley, over the flat- 
roofed town, to the hard blue mountain range some fifty miles 
away. 

Mamacita was a refuge; Papa kept his heavy hands for other 
bodies; and yet Felipe’s earliest memories were of unhappiness. 
Mamacita and Papa figured little and but vagely in his baby- 
hood. But how vivid the hatred, the daily injustices of those 
others, his eight brothers and sisters! How endless the battle! 
How prompt and unvarying the defeat! For he was the young- 
est, the ninth. It was hard. 

He knew very soon that he was different from these others. 
Tonto, they called him, scornfully. His parents, though patient 
and slow, made gestures of despair over him. When he failed 
to understand and made pleasant grunting sounds in answer, they 
told him he was no better than an Indian from the neighboring 
pueblo. 

He could remember, from his earliest years, being irresistibly 
drawn to eating dry earth and filth from about his father’s cor- 
rals. He would sit there in the sun and the dust, fat naked legs 
apart, eyes fixed on the hard blue mountains, and his pudgy 
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hands would begin to bring things to his mouth, and he would 
eat, slowly and thoughtfully. 

He was glad when he was old enough to go down the valley 
to school. He always liked to see new things, especially to be 
among new people who did not know there was something the 
matter with him. Among the few Gringo children at the school 
he liked one more than all the rest—her name was Helen—and 
he played with her as much as he could before and after hours. 

A few weeks went by. Then his brother Epimenio grew jeal- 
ous because Felipe had a little American girl for a friend. One 
day he told it in school that Felipe was tonto, had something the 
matter with him, and ate dirt. From that time on the American 
children would shout “Poco loco!” when he approached, and 
little Helen was afraid to be his friend any more. 

Mamacita told him he was not loco, not crazy. He whispered 
this to Helen, but she acted afraid, stayed apart from him with 
the other Gringitos, and shouted with them: 

“Poco loco, Felipe!” 

He went to school only a little while; then he was glad 
enough to stop. At first he would hang about the house all day, 
doing little tasks for Mamacita. Later he got into the habit 
of wandering off into the lonely hills and cafions by himself; or 
Papa would send him with food and ammunition to find his 
eldest brother who was herding sheep in some other valley. Al- 
though Felipe was different from his brothers and sisters, he 
was clever at finding his way across the wild New Mexican 
country. He knew animals and birds and the weather; he had 
killed many rattlesnakes before he was twelve; and he had a 
kind, soft way with sheep and sheep-dogs. 

So when Mamacita died, Felipe’s father started him going 
out with the sheep in the company of one of his brothers. Felipe 
learned to shoot at the lobos and coyotes that preyed on laggards 
of the flock. He learned to care for sick lambs, to avoid pasture 
in the vicinity of bear or mountain-lion or the dread yerba mala. 
Before long he grew not to notice the bleating of the sheep— 
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that incessant maa! maa! maa! which is said to drive men mad 
in time. To drown out the sound, he learned to sing the mourn- 
ful songs of the country in the strained, high, flat voice of his 
people; and to the verses Mamacita had taught him he added 
other verses of his own. While his brother rested or while he 
was off hunting, Felipe sang to the sheep, to the still white clouds, 
to the wild verbena and cactus and rabbit-brush growing along his 
way, to the sunny endless peace or the sudden blasting fury of 
the land. 

By the time he was fifteen he was taking the sheep out by 
himself. It was just the right work, his father said, for a boy 
like Felipe who could not be trusted to do most things. At 
least Felipe understood animals. And he was glad to do it. It 
was good to be doing something that no one else cared to do. 
It was good to be alone—good out there on the wild hills with 
the world spreading below him farther than he ever dreamed 
he could wander—good out there at night under the warm, 
bright moon or the lonely, friendly stars—it was good. Even- 
ing after evening Felipe would stretch out upon his blanket, with 
or without a fire, the sheep scattered in woolly humps about him, 
a supper of tortillas and ewe’s milk in his stomach, a slow sad 
song on his lips, and dream. Amigo his dog would be lying at 
a distance, black nose between furry forepaws; and sometimes, 
as if in answer to Felipe’s wish, he would get up and nuzzle 
Felipe’s coat, or impulsively lick Felipe’s cheek, or sit beside 
Felipe with drooping head and ears and sleepy-blinking eyes. 

Oh, better the hungry yap of coyotes spying on the flock than 
the whispers of people calling him tonto behind his back. Better 
the swift impersonal rage of mountain storms than the laughter 
of men who always compared him with themselves. To the 
flock he was a master, a kind of father; and to the vast, empty 
land, he felt himself a friend. 

In the summer of his sixteenth year the flock wandered far- 
ther than usual across the parching h‘lls. Grass was scanty this 
year, even for such thorough scavengers as a flock of sheep. 
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Eating little, they moved fast. One morning very early Felipe 
looked down from a hillside upon a tiny hamlet of half a dozen 
square adobe huts surrounded with corrals. Three enormous 
cottonwoods spread green protecting hands above the houses and 
shed their cotton like a summer snow in the dawn. At sunrise 
a girl of about his own age climbed up from one of the houses 
toward a spring in the hills. On her little head draped in a 
black shawl she carried an Indian pot; she was singing to herself, 
and as she passed Felipe she smiled. 

“Cémo ’stamos?” he dared to call. 

“Bien. And you?” she answered brightly. “Qué hay?” 

It occurred to Felipe that she did not know who he was. 

“Nada,” he said, and grinned, his big forward-jutting teeth 
resting on his lower lip. 

On her way down he hailed her again. She followed the 
flock a little way, and he sang to her, in his high flat voice, an 
old song of the sheep-herders of New Mexico. 

“T will come back this way,” he said to her. 

“And I will watch,” she said. ‘“Adids.” 

Her name was Ramona. Felipe loved her already. He drove 
the flock often toward the hamlet now, although pasture there 
was poor and the sheep, he knew, were growing thin, their 
fleeces not full and glossy as they should be. Each time he 
passed the hamlet Ramona came up to see him, her sad young 
face like a santo’s framed in her black shawl. He sang many 
songs to her, adding even the verses he had found for himself; 
and more and more clearly returned to his mind the love songs 
he had heard Mamacita sing before she died. Ramona was 
pleased. Once he arrived at evening and bedded his flock just 
out of sight beyond the hill. After dark Ramona slipped out 
of the house to greet him in the starlight. She came for a min- 
ute, but she stayed an hour, and shortly after she left him, 
trembling with wonder and happiness, he heard a dog bark sharp, 
and the voice of her father, scolding. 

On his way back with the flock he stopped again above Ra- 
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mona’s house. Well he remembered the dog’s bark, and the 
gruff voice; but he had not given up hope. How could he? 
Ramona was all his life. 

As he feared, Ramona was not to be seen. A man came out 
of her house and spoke to him in anger. He said he knew who 
Felipe was, and if Felipe persisted in coming this way, he would 
shoot. Felipe did not answer, but turned and plodded after 
his flock. 

In the course of many years’ herding Felipe did not forget 
Ramona, nor that hour with her in the starlight, nor the sensa- 
tions in his body. If, he thought, he could repeat that hour, 
that deep vibration of happiness which he had once experienced, 
he would be content to follow his sheep forever across the hills, 
sing forever to cactus flowers, hot blue sky, and the white eternal 
mountains. 

And if it had happened once, in spite of the way he was re- 
garded by everyone, in spite of his lonely life and his ignorance 
of the world of houses and towns, it might—it might happen 
again. 

Successively his interest fastened on one girl after another. 
He went to church, and did not pray; he went to bailes, and 
did not dance; but watched, covetous, his chance to approach the 
present object of his desire. The practices of Mamacita recurred 
to him—the charms and complicated magics in which Mamacita 
used to instruct young girls of the town in order to attract lovers 
to their arms. He found and carried a lodestone, was careful 
to feed it iron filings from time to time, and every Friday de- 
posited it in water to give it drink. He hung about the girl of 
his choice till he was able, shrewdly or by chance, to obtain a 
hair from her head; this hair he wrapped about the lodestone, 
repeating the girl’s name aloud, and he felt the stone drawing 
the girl to him irresistibly. When the stone failed to complete 
its work, when woman after woman broke from his magic circle, 
to his great humiliation and sorrow, Felipe awakened to the 
explanation. Once, he remembered, he had had to make a dry 
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camp on a Friday. There was no water for the lodestone to 
drink. At the time he had thought little of it; he had simply 
watered his stone on Saturday instead. But later he realized 
that, since a lodestone can drink only on Friday, his stone must 
have died of thirst in his pocket. Its magic power was gone. 

As the years passed Felipe grew religious. He carried on a 
string about his neck a miraculous package containing a medal, 
a tiny prayer copied out by Mamacita in her girlhood, and a 
few bits of wax from altar-candles. Morning and evening he 
prayed before a miniature santo painted by his great-grandfather 
on a piece of wood from a ruined mission church. And he man- 
aged always to be in the town on Corpus Christi so as to take 
part in the procession. He would walk close beside the Cross 
fingering his beads; before each shrine he would kneel in the 
dirt of the street and offer his soul to the little wooden saint 
dressed in silken clothes on the altar; in his flat voice he would 
respond loudly to the chants; and a great hope would spring up 
in him, a certainty that his prayer was being considered in heaven 
equally with the prayers of those who had nothing the matter 
with them. 

On the eve of San Juan’s Day he bathed himself, cut his hair 
and nails carefully, and placed the shorn hair and nail-parings 
just outside the door of the girl he desired, where the chances 
were good that she would be the first to tread upon them. He 
nailed a horseshoe under his bed at home; he carried another 
with him on his journeys and slept on it every night. He found 
a bulb of the yerba Gonzales, ground it to powder, and once or 
twice succeeded in inserting a pinch of it in the girl’s shoe. 

But it was all no use. 

Always at first he would think the charm was working, his 
prayer was being granted, the girl ready and anxious to yield to 
his arms. Then would come the test—an attempted embrace, 
a passionate declaration—and the affair would end in fright or 
anger on the part of the girl, deep disappointment and ridicule 
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for Felipe. In the street he was openly jeered by everyone, 
even old men and little children. 

“There he goes,” they would cry, “the man who cannot get 
a cow to marry him!” 

He grew tired and discouraged, and little by little his faith 
ebbed away. 

One day in the open country he ate his noon meal under a 
pifién-bush. The carpet of needles was soft to sit on, and the 
bush screened him from a wet autumn snow that floated across 
the hills and melted at the touch of earth. From the edge of 
the forest, in the uncertain snowy distance, he saw three hunters 
with guns approaching him on foot. Americanos—he must warn 
them not to shoot toward the flock. 

Felipe got up. One of the hunters hailed him and came 
near. Although he spoke no Spanish the man made Felipe un- 
derstand, by repeating the name of a town in a questioning tone, 
that they were lost and wished to know the way. 

“Paya,” Felipe said, pointing. 

“Good!” said the man. “Is it far? . . . Far?” he repeated, 
because Felipe, with his little eyes and big forward-jutting teeth, 
looked blank. “Far? Is it far?” He spread wide his arms. 
“Or near?” And he brought them close together. 

Felipe grinned with pleasure because he had understood. 

“Oh—poco lejos,” he said, and spread his arms middling 
wide. 

By this time the other man and the woman had come up and 
stood smiling at him. Felipe looked at the woman. She was 
dressed like a man, with trousers, boots, woolen shirt, and a big 
grey sombrero. But out of her coarse man’s clothing her hands, 
neck, head, sprang like delicate flowers. A line from one of his 
songs came to Felipe: 


Eres la flor nicaragua— 
and its sequel: 
En la morada de amor... 


Her hair escaped from the big hat in brown ringlets to which 
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soft snow-crystals clung a moment before they melted. Her 
brows were dark, her eyes long-lashed and smiling. Stung by 
the wind and snow, the skin of her face and neck flushed high 
with color; and color, the color of living blood, cried out to 
him from her rich red mouth burst apart by the brilliance of her 
smile. Felipe stood dumb and staring. It seemed to him that 
from her whole being, her warm bright face and soft full- 
moulded body, she radiated happiness. 

She was happiness. She was the eternity and the glory of the 
thing he had known, just once, so long ago it all seemed a dream 
to him now. 

“Over there—and pretty far, eh?” the man repeated while 
Felipe looked fixedly at the woman’s mouth. “Good. Here, 
take this.” 

Felipe nodded, took the money, and picked up his rifle. The 
three hunters moved away through the snow. 

Among the pifiéns over beyond his flock Felipe saw a couple 
of coyotes sneaking after a stray sheep. Amigo was rushing 
toward them and barking. He would frighten them off, Felipe 
knew. 

But he knew, too, that the woman had stopped and was watch- 
ing. At the risk of wounding Amigo he raised his rifle and 
fired two shots at the coyotes. One dropped; the other, 
wounded, yelped away on three legs. 

He saw the woman clutch at the sleeve of one of the men. 
She had seen—she had seen what a splendid shot he was. Muy 
hombre, she thought him, surely. Felipe’s heart raced, and he 
sang loudly through the snow. 

They were moving off—the woman and the men. Paying no 
more attention to him—the woman, and the men. . .the two 
men... Caramba! two men... 

Felipe had often heard it said that whenever anyone prac- 
tices the witches’ magic the devil is pleased, for it makes easier 
his entrance into a sinner’s body. And so it was now. Felipe 
had practised the magic of the brujas for years. ... He felt 
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the devil come into his body, suddenly and easily, as the wo- 
man—with the two men—moved off toward the forest. 

“You have many shots in your gun,” the devil said to Felipe. 
“With two of them you can be rid of the two men. Then only 
the woman is left. She admires you already for the sureness 
of your aim. She thinks you muy hombre, and in her smile she 
has shown herself willing. Caramba! already she is half yours.” 

Ay de mi! how can one resist the devil? 

Felipe obeyed. 

Running through the snow behind the hunters, he fired. But 
because he was running and the snow was thick and wet, he 
missed and needed two more shots to kill the first man. By 
that time the second man was firing at him. Felipe felt his leg 
burn in two as he aimed, and his fourth shot was never heard. 
He fell. The man ran up and swung his rifle-butt down on 
Felipe’s skull. 

A year later Felipe saw the woman again—in court, when she 
told the Juez and the jury how Felipe had killed her bride- 
groom of only three months. She had borne her baby by now, 
and as she talked she held it tight in her arms. But she was 
thin and pale and hollow-eyed, ugly almost. Felipe could 
scarcely recognize in her the woman in full bloom that he had 
once desired as the figure and spirit of happiness. 

When they asked him why he had done it, he said: 

“The devil, he gets into my body and he makes me.” 

Many times they asked him, and always he answered: 

“The devil, he gets into my body. . .” 

His father and his brothers and sisters had declared they were 
too poor to buy a lawyer to help Felipe. But the Juez had given 
him one, a young Americano. This lawyer told Felipe he was 
in danger. A crowd, angry at his act and moved to rage by the 
grief of the beautiful young widow, had tried to take him from 
prison to kill him. Felipe must do exactly as he was told. He, 
the lawyer, would plead that Felipe was poco loco, crazy. 

But Felipe was angry at this. He was not loco—Mamacita 
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had told him! So when in court others declared him sane and 
responsible, he smiled and rubbed his hands and felt grateful 
to them. Nevertheless, there were those on the jury who had 
heard of Felipe, the man who couldn’t get a cow to marry him, 
and they decided that he had committed murder in the second 
degree. 

The Juez, a big red-faced man with a growling voice, was 
furious at the decision of the jury. He told Felipe he ought 
to be hanged. He was a criminal of the most dangerous kind 
and the world would be a cleaner place without him. If he, the 
Juez, had the power, he would see that no Governor of the 
state ever pardoned Felipe. He hoped that Felipe would be 
kept in prison till he rotted and died; and in order that this 
might be so, he sentenced Felipe to ninety years, many, many 
more years than he would live. 

Then the Juez got up and went away, and the people, and 
the lawyers, and the woman—the woman. . . 


When the clang of the cell-door had quite died away, Felipe 
sat heavily on the edge of his bunk. 

He understood his life, accepted it. He knew that it all had 
to be. Because he was tonto and a dirt-eater, he had been 
lonely and unhappy. Because of his unhappiness he had desired 
love, Because he had tasted it once, with Ramona, and been 
robbed of it, he had prayed and practised the magic of the brujas 
as Mamacita had taught it. And because of the magic, the devil 
had entered his body and made him kill, and now he must stay 
in prison till he died. He knew all this. 

And yet: 

“Quién sabe?” he thought. “If it had been different, if the 
devil had not at that moment entered my body”—and the terrible 
unhappiness of his whole life was concentrated in his sigh— 
“quién sabe . . .?” 
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THE BULWER-LYTTONS 


By An pre Maurots 


Norfolk, died suddenly, leaving a wife and three sons. 

The widow went with her children to live in London and 
adopted the name of Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton. For, born a Lytton, 
the only remaining descendant of the great Lytton who fought 
in the Battle of Bosworth Field, she was equally proud of the 
names of both families—her husband’s and her father’s. 

The Bulwers, who had emigrated to England with William 
the Conqueror, still lived on the estates William had granted 
their ancestors. The Lyttons, dating equally far back in Eng- 
lish history, were proud of their estate at Knebworth, Hertford- 
shire. However, the Bulwers had cherished all the military tra- 
ditions in their family up to the seventeenth century; while the 
last of the Lyttons, Mrs. Bulwer’s father, was an intellectual 
and the best Latin scholar of his generation. He had brought up 
his daughter in an atmosphere of genuine culture; then he had 
married her to this Bulwer, a soldier, full of ambition and the 
gout, who terrified his wife and drove his mother-in-law from 
his house. 

The death of General Bulwer permitted his widow to return 
to the Lyttons—her secret desire. Her two elder sons were 
sent to boarding school. Edward, the youngest, his mother’s 
favorite, was brought up by her and shared her tastes. He loved 
to hear her recite Goldsmith’s and Gray’s poetry; she recited well 
and with dramatic force. 

At the age of seven, little Edward was turned loose in his 
grandfather’s library, and was allowed to read anything he liked. 
One day, after a long silence, he said: “Pray, mamma, are you not 
sometimes overcome by the sense of your own identity?” She 
looked at him with some alarm and answered, “It is high time 
you should go to school, Teddy.” 

At school he turned out an exemplary pupil, writing well from 
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the time he was fifteen. He became a very romantic lad, too, 
a Dante to the first Beatrice who passed. “I longed for some one 
to love, I cared not whom.” A brook ran through the village of 
Ealing, where the school was. Here he came each day, to bathe 
and afterward to lie stretched out dreaming on its banks. Often 
he would see pass a sweet-faced young girl. He dared not speak 
to her, but after a few meetings she smiled and blushed. She 
lived in a cottage with her father, a debauched gambler, who 
would abandon her for weeks at a time. So much beauty and so 
much sorrow completely overwhelmed the chivalrous Bulwer. 
“The sort of love we felt for each other I cannot describe. It 
was so unlike the love of grown-up people, so pure that not one 
wrong thought ever crossed it, and yet so passionate that never 
again have I felt, nor ever again can I feel, any emotion compara- 
ble to the intensity of its tumultuous tenderness.” Each evening 
Edward would buy fruits, which they would eat under a tree on 
the bank of the brook. 

Edward was always the first to arrive for these meetings. 
While he was lying under the trees waiting, his heart would beat 
faster and faster. Then she would come; and he would be calm 
again. “That voice produced throughout my whole frame a 
strange sensation of delicious repose.” One day she did not come, 
nor the next. With anxious heart he went to her cottage; she was 
not there. The old woman who opened the door told him that 
father and daughter had gone—no one knew where. 

That little tragedy was enough to change the character of Bul- 
wer. His joy of living turned to melancholy; he loved solitude 
and deep woods; he understood the poetry of Byron. The in- 
tensity of his grief made him happy and proud, and while he 
was at Cambridge he began a novel in the style of Goethe’s 
Werther. Then, as so often happens, despair gave place to cyn- 
icism. 

In 1825, at the age of twenty-two, he went to Paris. He was 
received in the most exclusive families of the Faubourg St.-Ger- 
main, had several love affairs, served as a second in a duel, and 
passed through all the normal stages from romantic lover to 
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dandy. It is easy to suppose that he might always have lived such 
a life of pleasure, had he not had the ambition and the inclina- 
tion to write. As a matter of fact, it was this very life of pleasure 
that provided all the material for his second novel, in which he 
wanted to present the young Englishman of the post-Byronic 
period, the antithesis of Manfred—brave, insolent, vain, unbear- 
able, and irresistible. 

Through her friends’ letters Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton heard all 
about her son’s success in Paris. She was pleased, attributed it 
to the Lytton blood in him, felt sure of his literary future, and 
began to think of the brilliant marriage he would make upon his 
return to England. 

Edward, aware of what was in his mother’s mind, wrote in 
some alarm to one of his friends: “I am not only too dependent 
on, but too grateful for, her kindness, to disappoint her by mak- 
ing [a marriage] she would condemn. But at least a negative 
liberty is left to me, and I shall employ it. Love, I mean that of 
the soul, not of the sense, is dead to me for ever. The feelings 
which unfold young are soon blighted; and how shall they bloom 
again? Like the burnt child, we do indeed shrink from the fire 
which has scorched us . . .” These were his convictions when he 
came back to England in April, 1826, traveling on horseback 
from Paris to Calais, as was befitting his position. 

He reached London in the evening and went directly to his 
mother’s home. She was about to leave for a party in the 
neighborhood; would her son go with her? Realizing that it 
would make her happy to show him off, he accompanied her, al- 
though he was exhausted from his journey. As they reached 
their friend’s house, a young girl was also about to go in. 

“Edward, what an extraordinarily beautiful face!” Mrs. Bul- 
wer remarked to her son. He turned to look at her, admired her 
very much, and asked who she was. 

He was told that the young beauty’s name was Rosina Wheeler, 
and that she was the niece of Sir John Doyle, a general who had 
served in the War of the American Revolution. Later, he had 
fought against the French in Egypt, where he had distinguished 
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himself first as commander of a camel-mounted corps, and then 
in the siege of Alexandria. Since his retirement he had been pri- 
vate secretary to the Prince of Walcs, aid ia. Guvermor of the 
Island of Guernsey. He was a very honorable oid soldier. Rosina 
lived with him in London. She never saw her own parents, whose 
story was quite pathetic. 

Her father, Francis Wheeler, had married, when he was a lad 
of seventeen, a girl two years younger than he. A dangerous mar- 
riage, which ended in a separation, after the birth of six children. 
Rosina’s mother, left alone with her daughters, took them to live 
in France, at Caen, where her house became the meeting-place 
of a group of Socialists and freethinkers of easy morals and radi- 
cal ideas. Little Rosina, a girl of alert intelligence and strong 
will, had fled from this world where she had always been 
unhappy. 

She said that her object in running away was to find her father, 
but when she met him as she was traveling in Ireland, she was 
sadly disappointed in him. “Don’t you think Papa very vulgar?” 
she asked one of her relatives there. “Did you see his worsted 
stockings?” The poor father, proud of his beautiful daughter, but 
awkward in her presence and frightened by her appraising man- 
ner, could not prevail upon her to live with him. After staying 
with friends in Ireland for some time, Rosina came upon her 
uncle, the General; he was more to her taste, and she adopted 
him. 

When the Bulwers met her she had been living in London for 
four years, at home in many drawing-rooms, the pet of society 
people and the especial favorite of Lady Caroline Lamb, at one 
time Lord Byron’s eccentric friend. Rosina wrote graceful light 
verse, had a sarcastic wit, imitated people she thought ridicu- 
lous; and as she was not always tactful, was as much feared as 
she was admired. 

At the party, when the Bulwers first saw her, she sat in a 
corner of the drawing-room making sarcastic comments about 
Mrs. Bulwer’s coiffure—it reminded her, she said, of baskets 
of strawberries piled one on top of the other in Covent Garden 
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on Market; and the old lady’s movements were about as graceful 
i- as a galvanized rag-bag. As for that blond-curled son of hers, 
ne just arrived from Paris, she thought him effeminate; but good- 
na looking enough—she admitted that he did have a very distin- 
se guished air. Miss Wheeler attached a great deal of importance 
to distinction. 
id Finally, before they left the party, Mrs. Bulwer invited the 
r- beautiful girl to pay her a visit. Thus the two young persons 
n. met for the second time. They talked of their verses, of their 
ve novels, of their aims. They wrote to each other and they met 
ce at the homes of various friends. Soon everyone considered them 
i- engaged. One rarely saw the brilliant and dazzling Miss 
1g Wheeler at a ball without seeing at her side a youth of haughty 
Nn bearing, who, in speaking to the beautiful Irish girl, could find 
only compliments and praise. 
T, The following summer, when Edward Bulwer went to spend 
as the holidays with his mother, Rosina was asked to visit Lady 
pe Caroline Lamb on her estate adjoining Knebworth, and Mrs. 
od Bulwer, slightly annoyed, saw develop under her very eyes an 
ut intimacy which enraged her all the more because she had started 
n- it. “Edward, what an extraordinarily beautiful face!” ... It 
1g was that foolish remark that had done the damage. Now that 
er Edward was mad about that beautiful face, Mrs. Bulwer didn’t 
od want the marriage. The girl had neither money nor birth; she 
had been raised by scalawags and seemed from every angle wholly 
or unworthy of a man who bore the names of Bulwer and Lytton. 
ty | Mrs. Bulwer was a little anxious: the marriage was impossible; 
ne her son was dependent upon her. The fortune of General 
ht Lytton belonged to her eldest son: her second son had some 
- property; but all that Edward had was an allowance from his 
as mother, who was the sole executor of the handsome Lytton 
estate. 
a Toward the end of August Edward Bulwer, after a tender 
ut conversation during a stroll in the woods, decided to write his 
ts first love letter to Rosina Wheeler. “Years have passed since 


I experienced any emotion like that which I feel for you at this 
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moment. Better perhaps for me if I had still been successful in 
subduing my heart. . . . I should have left you with my own 
[sentiments] unuttered (at least by the lips) and with the reso- 
lution to forget you, had not all the coldness of previous reflec- 
tion been destroyed yesterday by the imprudence of a single 
moment. I touched you, I held your hand in mine, and I felt as 
if you alone were all the world. What were Reason, Resolution, 
the wisdom of Premeditation, to the impulse of that unguard- 
ed instant? I saw then that it was due to you to express myself 
more clearly. I did so. Oh God! that in that brief but memorable 
conversation which ensued, I could have overcome the chilling 
impression that, even amid the gentleness and kindliness of your 
manner, my feelings were unshared. Yet what could I expect? 
A mind and heart like yours are not lightly won, and yet I had 
left nothing to Time. I told you that I adored you; I repeat it. 
Examine your own feelings and tell me candidly what I may 
dare to expect.” 

Rosina answered, with rather too much self-control, that if 
she were to stand in the way of the career his talents promised, 
both he and his mother would come to hate her and perhaps 
not without reason. “Hate you, Rosina! At this moment the tears 
are in my eyes, my heart beats audibly! I stop to kiss the paper 
consecrated by your hand—can these signs of love ever turn into 
hatred? . . . What you say to me of a brilliant career only tells 
me how joyless it would be unendeared by an affection which I 
no longer despair of obtaining . . . Touched, penetrated to the 
very soul, by your generosity, believe me in every circumstance 
and scene of life, whatever be the result of this correspondence, 
your steadiest and most devoted friend.” 

Then he sent a letter to his mother, describing just how he 
felt towards Rosina—their mutual understanding, their corres- 
pondence, and their hopes for the future. Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton 
answered with stern advice. Why had this Rosina left her 
mother? 

“To go to the bedside of her dying father.” 

Something suspicious here; the date of the father’s death did 
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not tally with that of the girl’s flight. Did anyone even know 
how she really lived? She said, of course, she lived with her 
uncle, Sir John Doyle, but was that true? She went about a great 
deal in London society; the summers she spent with Lady Caro- 
line; nobody could deny the explanation she might give. And 
besides, she appeared to have no love of family; it was known 
that her sister had recently died, and yet she was not wearing 
mourning for her. 

“You say that she does not live with Sir John Doyle,” wrote 
Edward. “You are mistaken; she does. You say that she is not 
in mourning for her sister; she is. . . . It is but justice to a woman 
whom I know only to respect and revere to add that all your own 
prepossessions are as unfounded as the above.” 

But the more Mrs. Bulwer pondered the matter of that fu- 
ture daughter-in-law, the less was she reassured. She feared 
the mocking wit, which, she knew, had been exercised at the 
expense of Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton herself; still more than that, 
she suspected the accommodating morality of a young person 
spoiled by a Caroline Lamb; but her mind kept harking back 
to her special cause of complaint—that this obscure Irish girl 
was in no sense worthy to wed a Bulwer-Lytton. Not that Mrs. 
Bulwer-Lytton was a snob. A daughter-in-law who brought 
to the union nothing but an unsullied pedigree would not satisfy 
her; she was looking about for one with lands and property; 
ancient and honorable lineage; money. She understood, of course, 
how such a ravishing beauty might stir a very young man—that 
was only natural. But marriage! Mere madness; and if Edward 
wouldn’t give up the thought of it, she would take the matter 
into her own hands and would cut off his allowance. How, 
without her, could he support a wife and children? 

“T have just received an answer from my mother,” he wrote 
Rosina. “Oh, Rose, such a letter! You were right and I was 
mistaken when I imagined that my mother felt for me any af- 
fection unconnected with vanity, or that she cared a single straw 
for my happiness, so long as it did not reflect lustre and credit 
upon herself.” 
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Ail of which goes to prove that Rosina’s feelings for Mrs. 
Bulwer were no more cordial than Mrs. Bulwer’s for Rosina. 

Miss Wheeler was rightfully indignant that Edward’s mother 
should consider her no more than a clever adventuress who had 
ensnared an ingenuous boy. Mrs. Bulwer put an exaggerated 
matrimonial value upon her son. After all, who was this Ed- 
ward Bulwer? A very good-looking young man, to be sure; 
intelligent; destined perhaps to become a successful writer, but 
such promises are not always fulfilled. Amusing, distinguished, 
a thoroughbred. Yes, but just like twenty other admirers of 
Miss Wheeler; and it must not be forgotten that she was one 
of the most beautiful young women in London, that she was not 
in want, that she was the niece of Sir John Doyle, baronet, gen- 
eral, former secretary to the Prince of Wales, that she had 
friends and talent, and that without difficulty she could find a 
husband of better birth and greater fortune than Edward Bul- 
wer’s. Why then did she care so much for Bulwer? Did she 
care so much for him? True, she liked him, but there were 
plenty of others she might have liked as well; certainly she 
would have abandoned their much-discussed plans had Bulwer 
not pleaded so tenderly, had he not complained so sadly, had he 
not said that after having had one tragic adventure, a second 
one would ruin his life. Perhaps also the ill-judged opposition 
of Mrs. Bulwer piqued the Irish Rosina to play the game 
through. 

As for Bulwer himself, it must be confessed that he did not 
know quite what he did want. Rosina was beautiful, witty; he 
wanted her, he admired her; he loved to listen to her gay talk; 
life with her for a companion would be heavenly; but down in 
his heart he too was a little bit worried. Weighing the matter 
well, he knew that his mother was right when she pointed out 
that Rosina had had a strange bringing up. It was true she 
had some dangerous friends. Bulwer knew Caroline Lamb too 
well to be pleased that she was his fiancée’s intimate friend. 
Reason advised him to withdraw gracefully; desire urged him 
to fight and win; and with this desire he combined the chivalrous 
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gesture which he thought was essential but which was really only 
a literary pose. 

Mrs. Bulwer’s resolute attitude finally intimidated her son so 
that he resigned himself to a breaking-off. He did it in a 
curious letter, which he wanted to be the letter of a lover at the 
same time that it was a letter of renunciation, and in which with 
a strange lack of courage he forced himself to write to Rosina 
everything he could not bring himself to say. “Do not say that 
we have only an entire and final separation. Give me one hope, 
one comfort, however weak and doubtful, and you will indeed 
be my redeemer from despair. . . . Pause, I beseech you, before 
you exclude all hope. . . . But if we are indeed to part, I have 
not the power to give you up—it is for you to resign me. Do not 
do so too kindly, or you will break my heart; but if you are at 
a loss for words I will supply them. Do not tell me, as you did 
before, that I ought not to reproach myself, and that you have 
shared my fault, but tell me that I should never have attempted 
to gain your affections without the certainty of ultimately enjoy- 
ing them. Tell me that I have endangered your permanent hap- 
piness in seeking for the selfish rapture of obtaining your love. 
All this, all your reproaches, I should deserve. . . . Never were 
you so dear to me as you are now, my own, own Love. Is this 
the last time I am to call you so?” 

Quite frankly, Rosina answered, agreeing to the breaking-off. 

Mrs. Bulwer seemed to have triumphed, but it is difficult to 
triumph long over beauty. Perhaps if Miss Wheeler had struck 
back, if she had crossed swords with Edward, it would have 
seemed easier for him to give her up. But seeing her take the 
loss of his love with such good grace, piqued him, and he could 
think of nothing else but her. He had tried a trip to France, 
to see what that would do for him; he had sought solitude in 
Versailles; it was of no avail—he could not forget her. 

At length, after some months, circumstances furnished him 
an opportunity for a reconciliation. The conditions controlling the 
world of sentiment in a man’s life allow him to take advantage of 
occasions of sorrow, such as mourning or sickness, to put a dig- 
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nified end to quarrels which he regrets ever happened, but which 
his sense of honor has forced him to prolong. Bulwer heard 
that Rosina was dangerously ill. He returned to London, went 
to see her; he pleaded his case. As sometimes happens with 
women, bodily weakness made her more gentle and in the physi- 
cal joy of returning health and in the rapture of reconciliation, 
she gave herself to him. That moment determined the fate 
of these two lives. Edward resolved to marry Rosina, even 
without the consent of Mrs. Bulwer. Moreover, the new rela- 
tionship served to steady the volatile Rosina; she now loved her 
fiancé with unwavering tenderness. 

He spent the end of 1826 in completing the Wertherian novel 
which he had begun at Cambridge. The firm of Colburn brought 
it out under the title Falkland. It met with great success and 
brought its author not only an emolument of five hundred 
pounds, but an immediate order for two other novels. Even 
Mrs. Bulwer, a severe judge but a competent one, found the 
book remarkable, and the compliments she was kind enough to 
pay her son emboldened him to reopen the question of a marriage 
which he hoped to celebrate as quickly as possible. 

The mother tried to oppose it by one final, decisive argu- 
iment. She declared that Miss’ Wheeler had deceived her 
fiancé concerning her real age. She had said she was six months 
older than he; Mrs. Bulwer insisted that those six months were 
in reality three years. Bulwer promised his mother that if 
Rosina had lied to him on this point the marriage would not 
take place. An attorney was sent to Ireland to examine the 
register. Rosina had told the truth. 

Then, Mrs. Bulwer declared that Edward was not her first 
love. One had no proof of course, but was it likely that a 
beautiful girl of twenty-seven, or twenty-four—if one was forced 
to admit that she was twenty-four—living a quite independent 
life in London, had remained chaste? This angered Edward. 
“All that you say about Miss W.’s necessarily having formed a 
previous attachment is obviously unfair; it only tends to prove 
this—that no man must marry a handsome woman of 24. Surely 
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this is unreasonable, and surely it is the unjustest maxim in the 
world to judge people only by what we imagine to be probabili- 
ties... . You will also allow that marriage is a step which only 
and solely concerns the persons who marry, and that therefore, 
however a parent may be disappointed, they have but a small 
ground for displeasure. . . . All you can say, therefore, only 
makes me more wretched without moving me one iota from the 
necessity I am under. I have told you constantly that nothing 
but Miss W.’s unworthiness can release me from her. It is now 
eleven months since I first wrote to you about her. In that time 
you have had, if ever you can have it, full time to discover any 
one instance of it. You have not discovered one particle, one iota 
against her; not one report has been true, not one charge proved. 
Even in your last letter you mention one that I know myself to 
be false, viz.:—her being ever engaged to another man. Prove 
this, prove anything, and you release me from Miss W. If you 
cannot, in common humanity spare me.” 

The relation between Mrs. Bulwer and her son became very 
cold. In some of his letters to Rosina he judged his mother’s 
attitude harshly. But if on the other hand Rosina, in judging 
the old lady from her point of view, used the identical words 
of her lover, he reproved her most severely. Surely there was 
a powerful clannish feeling in the Bulwer family. 

Now that he had made up his mind to marry, Edward be- 
gan to plan out his career. He would lease a house in the 
country and live there upon the proceeds of his writings and the 
modest incomes of himself and his wife. He would write two 
great books in three years. Then, his work having added to 
their competence, would follow three years of foreign travel, 
after which he would enter Parliament. The course of his life 
was all very clear in his mind; the only thing now left to do 
was to set the date for the marriage ceremony. Mrs. Bulwer 
did not go so far as to withhold her consent, but she did warn 
her son that she would never see her daughter-in-law and would 
never receive her; and that his allowance would be, if not with- 
drawn, at least reduced to practically nothing. 
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The marriage took place in London, the twenty-ninth of 
August, 1827, and the bridal couple left at once to begin life 
together in the country house which they had leased—Woodcot 
House, in Berkshire. 

A melancholy wedding ceremony it was, during the course 
of which they each had the sensation of having made a sacrifice. 
Edward Bulwer was thinking of difficulties ahead for him, of 
the work he would be obliged to accomplish, perhaps not always 
with his heart in it. A marriage more in line with his mother’s 
wishes would have been the beginning of a more agreeable life. 
He was thinking of Rosina’s manners, slightly tinged with vul- 
garity, of her lack of tact, of her often brutal comments. He 
would think of his mother’s prediction—that if he married 
Rosina, he would be at a year’s end “the most miserable of 
men.” Then he would turn his head; he would see that mar- 
velous complexion, those beautiful Irish eyes; and he would 
tell himself that the sacrifice was justified. Rosina on her side 
knew that she had never sought that union, that she had been 
wooed, pursued, that she was offering her youth and her beauty 
to a family who would not accept her. Would not those terri- 
ble clans, the Bulwers and the Lyttons, prejudice her young hus- 
band against her? He seemed weak. She loved him. The 
future disturbed her. 

Woodcot House, which Bulwer had rented, was on much too 
large a scale for the young couple, but the more peremptorily 
the mother refused to aid them, the more eager was Bulwer that 
Rosina should be superbly housed. They began at once to fur- 
nish Woodcot; they engaged a corps of servants; they lived 
magnificently. Rosina made a charming hostess; Edward’s youth 
astonished his guests; their hospitality was delightful. 

The first year of marriage slipped by, well enough. Bulwer 
had nothing to reproach his wife for and events seemed to con- 
tradict Mrs. Bulwer’s prediction. Rosina loved her husband 
dearly, and only him; she was growing accustomed to life in 
the country. The only thing she regretted was to see her hus- 
band work so hard. She had never realized that the life of a 
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writer was one of uninterrupted toil. She discovered that when 
a novelist works, i . is a being who is entirely absorbed in the 
companionship of the characters he is creating; who neglects 
the actual people about him; and upon whom his art imposes 
a fierce selfishness of which he is unaware. She had been ac- 
customed as a young girl to living in London, with many a friend 
at her beck and call. This present solitude palled; but as she 
knew that they had to live a retired life, at least during these 
beginning years, she made the best of a situation which kept 
her husband shut up in his study almost the whole day. 

As for him, he was sorry that she did not take very much in- 
terest in managing the household. Edward Bulwer belonged 
to a fairly large class of people—we might call them economical 
spendthrifts. He loved to be able to spend money on a large 
scale; he couldn’t go up to London without buying something: 
a dressing case of gold for his wife; a Louis XIV medallion 
for the drawing-room. But he insisted on the keeping of house- 
hold accounts and he was not happy unless his foolish purchases 
were faithfully recorded. Now Rosina was not willing to de- 
vote more than an hour a day to directing the house. That 
sort of thing bored her. She was lazy; she liked to read, to 
write long letters, and, above all, to romp with her dogs. Dogs 
were a great part in Rosina’s life. She always had many. In 
fact, she and Edward had pet names from the dog world for 
each other—she was his “Poodle” and he was her “Pups”. 

About a year after the marriage, Rosina gave birth to a daugh- 
ter. At first she said she wanted to take care of it herself. Then 
Edward decided that the baby’s noise disturbed him: that the 
presence of the child about the house distracted him from his 
work. It would have to be put out in the care of a wet-nurse. 
Rosina gave in, but days of sorrow followed her sacrifice. She 
found it hard to believe, as Edward said, that his work was 
sacrosanct. Her sarcastic wit, deprived of the harvest of oddities 
which the varied world of London society formerly yielded it, 
now exercised itself on her husband. What a droll idea, that 
of being an author! And that suffering, that long drawn-out 
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effort of composition, that religious respect for work, as though 
a god had been carved by the spirit of the worshiper. The 
new novel, Pelham, was an immense success. She was glad of 
that, for this success made their life easier; but she did not admire 
her husband’s book with the simplicity of the ordinary feminine 
reader. She did not believe that the author was Pelham; she 
knew him. It made her very unhappy when, the moment his 
work released him, she saw him start alone for London, where 
he passed two or three days in a round of balls and dinners. He 
told her that all this was indispensable to him; that he had to 
observe life, had to know human beings if he was going to paint 
them. “He has my permission,” Rosina would murmur, but 
as she sat alone in the big house with the fields stretching away 
on all sides, with only the dogs for companions, she thought 
of the time when young men by the score would crowd about 
her chair in London drawing-rooms and laugh at her wit. 

Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton’s attitude was the cause of great unhappi- 
ness in the household. She had in no wise relented; it was strange 
obstinacy on her part. That she should have tried to put off the 
marriage just as long as she possibly could, one can easily under- 
stand; but the marriage ceremony once performed, what was to 
be gained by carrying on the quarrel? She did not answer her 
son’s letters, she refused to give him a penny, and she showed 
no interest in her little grandchild. After the publication of 
Pelham she seemed to become a little more human and offered 
her son a rather handsome allowance, but on the condition that 
she was never to see her daughter-in-law. Edward refused the 
offer with great dignity. “The affront I complain of is this:— 
I live in the same town with you. You refuse to visit my wife 
or enter my house. . . . And, even supposing that I cared not 
a straw for my wife, an insult to her is none the less a double 
insult to me. The interests of married people (whether they 
themselves agree or not) are identical. . . . Some of the original 
causes for your ill opinion of Rosina are now proved to be errone- 
ous. You imagined that if I married, I should at a year’s end 
(these were your words) ‘be the most miserable of men.’ That 
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fear has not been realised. At least, if I am miserable, it is not 
from any disappointment in my wife’s affection, or her conduct.” 

It was the half-avowal in that last phrase that he was not 
happy that the mother noticed especially. Animated partly by 
curiosity, partly by pity for him, she went to pay a visit to her 
daughter-in-law. Disastrous failure. Mrs. Bulwer complained 
of not having been received enthusiastically at the door, as a 
mother should be received who from now on was to support the 
household. Again Edward took sides with his wife. After hav- 
ing been kept at a distance for two years could she now, without 
making herself ridiculous, throw herself into her mother-in- 
law’s arms? Once again Rosina realized that she was no longer 
one of the most brilliant girls of the times; that she had become 
a miserable little woman, isolated in a house in the country, con- 
tinually neglected by her husband and hated by his family. 

Edward Bulwer now longed to live in London. The success of 
Pelham had made him a fashionable author. He loved splendid . 
receptions, the society of beautiful women and of distinguished 
men; he had political ambitions. For all of these a house in 
the fashionable district of London was necessary. Nash, who 
was the usual intermediary for all the great lords seeking resi- 
dences and who never concerned himself with a client who was 
not at least a peer of the realm, condescended, out of literary 
admiration, to lease to the author of Pelham a very fine home in 
Hertford Street. Here Bulwer ordered extensive renovations 
and improvements. One feature was especially admired by his 
friends, a dining room which he had decorated in the Pompeian 
style. 

Now began a brilliant life. An old friend of Rosina, who visited 
there, wrote: “I was most kindly received, and quite dazzled 
with the beauty of the house, and the elegance with which every- 
thing was conducted. I met many talented and agreeable people 
there, but upon the whole I did not like the way things went 
on, as I did not see any appearance of what I would call family 
sociability, as Mr. Bulwer always breakfasted alone in his library, 
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and she and I in her dressing-room. He never dined at home 
unless there was company.” 

These guests were always chosen with a great deal of tact. 
There one met the great political figures and men of letters 
of the day—Thomas Moore, the young Disraeli, Washington 
Irving. Thanks to the presence of so many distinguished men, 
the Bulwer receptions soon became the social events of the Lon- 
don season. Bulwer was a charming host, with that mixture 
of apparent indolence and real force that he has described in his 
novel Pelham. Although he was extremely sensitive and con- 
stantly ruffled by life’s inevitable annoyances, he would appear 
at the table calm, impeccably tailored, and to all appearances 
at least, perfectly happy. 

But even in her magnificent house and in that perfect com- 
pany, Rosina was far from contented. All those writers seemed 
to her consumed with egotism. The manners of the social world 
displeased her; and the dandies—the “Society” men, affected, 
stiff—bored her. She had been brought up by easy-going Irish 
folks and good-natured, amusing French people. She was any- 
thing but lacking in wit, but she liked to say things just as they 
popped into her head, with no thought of their form or their depth. 
“Her attitude to life was disrespectful. From childhood, she 
loved to shock.” That was what she called “being frank”; but 
her husband called it “being rude”. When, after a dinner-party, 
he criticized her conduct or her remarks, his superior tone and 
patronizing manner exasperated her beyond words. Before her 
marriage, her head had been turned by the compliments her 
friends paid her. Bulwer himself in the days of their court- 
ship had, a hundred times, praised the sharp, quick flashes of her 
wit. Now, if you please, he wanted to train her. She did not 
want to be trained! She had a horror of pedants and pedantry. 
She would continue to talk in the very way she had always talked. 
If it shocked Mr. Tom Moore and the young Mr. Disraeli, so 
much the worse for Mr. Tom Moore and the young Mr. Dis- 
raeli. 

Discord raged about one point in particular. Edward Bul- 
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wer, even though his own mode of life had broken away from 
the Bulwer-Lytton tradition, preserved intact the family ties. 
He had been nourished in the cult of all the Bulwers and all 
the Lyttons who since William the Conqueror had led lives hon- 
orable and honored. The most distant cousin, no matter how 
annoying or how dull he might be, had as a Bulwer or as a 
Lytton the right not only to forgiveness but to forgiveness 
tinged with reverence. Rosina, on the other hand, moulded 
by relatives who hated each other and who passed their time 
reviling each other, did not know the meaning of the word re- 
spect. It should be recalled here that she had thought her 
father “very vulgar”. Of one of her uncles she had said: “I 
hear that he is dirtier than ever. This can scarcely be possible, 
as he always looked like a chimney-sweep in a vapour bath.” 
Such remarks grieved Edward. Up to now, however, she had 
made them only concerning a Wheeler. 

But the habit was not to be endured when she began attacks 
upon the Bulwer-Lyttons. She imitated the talk of Edward’s 
mother and of his brothers. “I am a very proud person,” he 
told her. “I look upon all belonging to me as parts of myself— 
I imagine that as merely belonging to me they ought to be safe 
from ridicule and abuse from those I love.” To her the pride 
he spoke of was but absurd vanity. Now, when she satirized the 
Bulwers she did not know where the portrait of the mother left 
off and that of the son began. 

This temptation was all the more powerful for her because 
her husband was becoming more and more a man of letters by 
profession, and because if one wants to be malicious no other 
type of man lends itself so easily to ridicule. Extremely sensi- 
tive to criticism, he let Rosina see that a squib in Fraser’s Mag- 
azine made him miserable for several days. She compared that 
disproportionate wound with her own sorrows and she smiled; 
again she compared that vanity so easily wounded with the ap- 
parent impassiveness of which her husband was so proud, and 
again she smiled. To live behind the scenes hardly makes for 
respecting stage kings. When he expressed some chivalrous, 
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tender sentiments like those of the heroes of his books (and 
he expressed them very well), she thought to herself—“literary 
hypocrisy”. She knew only too well that he was hard, selfish, 
vain, and infinitely more concerned with success than with love. 

The husband, as usual, observing the same facts and having 
the same conjugal outlook, saw them in different colors. He 
showered gifts upon his wife. He saw to it that she met the 
most interesting men. To live as they lived required an out- 
lay of three thousand pounds a year and that sum had to be 
earned. That meant that he must write every year a full-length 
novel, several stories, innumerable magazine articles. This cease- 
less toil made him irritable and nervous. The tired nerves reacted 
upon his work, making progress all the slower; and the irrita- 
bility of the worn-out writer kept growing and growing with ac- 
celerated speed. When his afternoon of work had been disap- 
pointing, he was capable of making scenes of unbelievable vio- 
lence, which he regretted afterwards when it was too late. “He 
seemed like a man who has been flayed, and is sore all over.” 
Every interruption, even the most natural question his wife 
would ask him about running the household, he would meet 
with rage. “The poor author!” he wrote: “how few persons 
understand and forbear with and pity him! He sells his health 
and youth to a rugged task master. And O blind and selfish 
world, you expect him to be as free of manner, and as pleasant 
of cheer, and as equal of mood, as if he were passing the most 
agreeable and healthful existence that pleasure could afford or 
medicine invent to regulate the nerves of the body.” 

Above all, he found it hard to forgive his wife for being so 
little interested in his work.’ He had imagined the life of a 
married writer as an exaltation in which both husband and wife 
shared. How pleasant it would have been to go, carrying the 
manuscript written during the afternoon, to the boudoir of a 
wife and find her eager to listen to you and to follow you to 
the same height of enthusiasm! 

But left to herself all day, Rosina, very far from being pre- 
pared to talk on elevating subjects or to discourse agreeably on 
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the psychology of heroines of novels, had merely turned over in 
her mind sorrows and wounds more real than literary ones, and 
had dwelt on the pettiness of her mother-in-law or the vanity 
of her husband. Really, life had not given her anything. She 
now had two children, in whom she took no interest whatsoever. 
Edward’s habit of sending them away to be brought up by a 
nurse had ended in giving her a distaste for them. She had only 
her dogs. At least they seemed to love her: they barked with 
pleasure when she came near and appeared never to tire of being 
with her. She took them about with her wherever she went 
and she had engraved for them some visiting cards which she 
left with her own when she called on her friends. ‘“Frivolous- 
ness is a symptom of a violent condition”; this great love for dogs 
was, in Rosina’s case, one indication of her human suffering. 

From time to time the memory of her former love gave her 
courage to make an effort; she tried when they were with stran- 
gers to speak to Edward kindly and admiringly. In 1831, when 
he had just been elected to Parliament for the first time, “Poor 
darling,” she wrote, “he is looking very well just now, but I 
dread his first session. As you know, he is not a person to take 
anything quietly, and what others would think even brilliant 
success he in his own person would think a failure, never being 
satisfied with anything he does.” 

She even went so far as to carry on a correspondence with 
her mother-in-law—as cordial as possible and naturally wholly 
devoted to the subject of Edward. “It is indeed, my dear Madam, 
very melancholy to think of poor Edward’s rash continuing so 
long; but while he will slave himself and lead the feverish 
excited life he does, there is, I fear, no chance of his getting rid 
of it. He undertakes a degree of labour that positively, without 
exaggeration, no three persons could have the health and time 
to achieve. So incessantly is he occupied that I seldom or never 
see him till about two or three in the morning for five minutes, 
and then if I implore him to do less and study his health more, 
if I tell him that he will defeat every object he has in life by 
attempting more than he can compass, it only makes him angry; 
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and, poor fellow, all this irritability increases the rash. So I can 
only lament, endure and be silent. . . . Fairy is on my bed, and 
every time I cough the poor little thing moans till the tears 
roll down his cheeks. There is no love like the love of a dog.” 

If Bulwer had been true to her, however, perhaps she could 
have understood that he abandoned her because of the obligation 
of his work. But work was not the only thing that lured him 
from her. He had a strange habit; if in some far-off district 
he saw a house that struck his fancy, he would lease it or buy 
it. Here he would go to live for weeks at a time, in what he 
described as “solitary meditation”. But Rosina had certain 
reasons for suspecting that these different domiciles were put at 
the disposal of women. Her friends told her that they had seen 
skirts flitting in and out of these places. After that her husband 
could talk to her as much as he would about the noble sentiments 
which should inspire his work; of the sacred duties of the states- 
man and the writer. She found such high moral discourses 
neither sincere nor interesting, and answered by reminding him 
of the promises he had given her of that life which was to be 
wholly devoted to making her happy; in a word, of all those 
promises love makes when it is born and forgets so swiftly when 
it is satisfied. Idle regrets, unfortunately, which only exasperate 
a husband already tired of marriage and drive him farther and 
farther away. 

In 1833—Bulwer was now thirty years old—the whole situ- 
ation reached the point where it could be endured no longer. 
His marriage was a hell to him; and the double burden of 
activity in Parliament and literary work was too heavy for his 
worn-out spirit. He and Rosina agreed that a trip through Switz- 
erland and Italy might save the sinking ship. Alone, together, 
far from London where too many dangerous advisors tried to 
disunite them, released for a time from the drudgery of work, 
perhaps they might succeed in mutually rediscovering the selves 
they had known in those happy days when Bulwer came on horse- 
back three miles every day just to have a few moments with 
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his Rosina, and when Rosina was proud of that handsome, 
dashing lover whom all her friends coveted. 

Mrs. Edward Bulwer was happy to set off for the continent; 
she hoped to win back her husband’s love. It was true she ad- 
mired him less than formerly, but she did not love any other man 
and she wanted to reéstablish the home. Her one regret in leav- 
ing London was in saying good-bye to her dear little dog Fairy, 
“who is a greater darling than ever”. As for the children, she 
had entrusted them to an old friend, with one command: they 
were to be punished severely if they showed any signs of selfish- 
ness. Horror of paternal inheritance! 

The trip turned out to be a disaster for them both. It is a 
great mistake to think that in solitude two disappointed people 
can possibly recapture a dead love. When a feeling is no longer 
so strong as to make all life seem joyous, it is better that a man 
and wife disillusioned find relief in a life of activity. Then 
at least the pleasures of society offer a certain distraction to in- 
different companions and a kind of secondary happiness, of a 
quality less calm, it is true, but still agreeable, may be built 
up on the ruins of the real happiness—happiness, so to speak, by 
reflection, a little cloudy, but still bright. Left only to each 
other’s company, and struggling with the neverending annoy- 
ances of travel, amidst the beauty of Italy to which they reacted in 
wholly different ways, Edward and Rosina Bulwer discovered 
that they no longer had one single taste in common, that the 
slightest incident stirred up violent passions in each of them. 
But especially they came face to face with that gravest of all 








dangers—they bored each other beyond words. Only, for his 
relief, Pups wrote sketches on subjects of art and history, while 
Poodle sat alone in her hotel and damned life. 

“The travelling here,” she wrote, “may be divided into three 
classes—plague, pestilence and famine. Plague—the mosqui- 
toes. Pestilence—the smells, and Famine—the dinners. Never- 
theless Pups, who is never satisfied with anything at home, 
seems to thrive upon the abominations here, as he grows quite 
fat, or as Byrne says:—*Mr. Bulwer out of contradiction seems 
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to enjoy the bad beds and bad dinners,’ while I am getting quite 
thin upon lemonade and lamentations. Poets ought to be 
strangled for all the lies they have told of this country.” 

Venice was nothing but mosquitoes. Ferrara, more mosqui- 
toes. Then, while Rosina, her face all swollen with their bites, 
ate her breakfast, Pups went off to visit Tasso’s cell. Florence, 
crowned with cypresses, with silvered olive and pomegranate 
trees, she liked for a moment, but—“Cheltenham or any other 
little watering place in England is twenty times a prettier town. 
. . » Our windows look upon the Arno. How fine that sounds, 
and yet is is a dirty little, narrow, ugly, muddy river, covered 
with little ugly Feluccas in which are coarse, ugly men in more 
than a state of demi-nudity shovelling up the mud all day long. 
In short, even the Westminster Bridge part of the Thames is a 
hundred times handsomer.” 

She did find one thing in Italy she liked—the only thing 
which was for her a marvel: a little Pomeranian dog belong- 
ing to the post-boy. Sometimes the dog passed one whole stage 
of the journey on the back of one of the post-horses good-na- 
turedly trotting along. “But pray tell pretty darling, darling 
Faizey that I never kiss or even pat these dogs . . . and that I 
have written to Faizling . . . darling, darling little dog.” 

In Rome Bulwer wanted to make certain investigations to 
be used as a background for a novel on a theme which had been 
in his mind for some time—the insurrection of Rienzi the tribune, 
who in the fourteenth century tried to overturn the tyranny of 
the nobles and to establish the Roman Republic. Accordingly 
Edward trailed his wife, tired and disgusted, from one public 
building or memorial to another. “I was . . . so thoroughly dis- 
appointed and disgusted with the whole place, that I could not 
do anything. It is without exception the most dirty!! barbarous 
and dismal place I ever saw. . . The Campagna of Rome is as 
ugly as Rome itself—including their far-famed Albano, Fras- 
cati and Tivoli, with the exception of Domitian’s Palace at the 
former and the water-falls and ruins of the Temple of the 
Sibyl at the latter which are really beautiful.” 
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Then came Naples. All of a sudden the tone of her letters 
changed and Italy, instead of something to be hated, became 
something to be loved. This is how it was. Since his Cam- 
bridge days Bulwer, who had given a good deal of time to the 
study of antiquity, had been eager to write a novel of Roman 
life. At Milan in the Brera gallery he had much admired a 
painting, “The Last Days of Pompeii”. It represented a thrill- 
ing scene; he could imagine a novel in which he would describe 
that catastrophe—what a background for a romantic plot! Since 
coming to Naples he had been to visit the excavations; and the 
remains of a life, a civilization, still so nearly related to our 
own had moved him deeply. He set himself to work at once. 

Poor Rosina knew only too well what her husband was like 
when he set himself to work. Once he had made that decision 
to write the book, Edward devoured volumes about Pompeii 
from morning to night. He couldn’t bear having anyone speak 
to him; he heaved a sigh of despair if anyone came into the 
room. For days at a time, he left Rosina alone to entertain 
herself as best she could in the sitting-room of the hotel, just 
as he had left her in London and in the country. For sure, 
Pups was incorrigibly selfish. 

At one of the homes where the Bulwers had been entertained 
in Naples, Rosina had met a Neapolitan prince, most agreeable 
and very ardent, who found her ravishingly beautiful and who 
spoke of her color, her wit, her Irish eyes as Edward had written 
about them seven years before. It made her happy to hear all 
this again. How nice to have someone tell her that she was 
still pretty; to know that a man loved her companionship. Some- 
one enjoyed strolling with her under orange trees in blossom 
without feeling an irresistible desire to lock himself up in his 
room and make black marks on reams of paper! 

While Edward was bending all his efforts, giving all his 
thoughts to reconstructing Pompeii, Rosina went about visiting 
Naples with the Prince as guide. Curiously enough, she found 
everything in Naples to be admired! Places are what one’s 
feelings make them. Florence and Rome had been spoiled for 
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her by her husband’s conduct. Naples was becoming beautiful, 
the only Italian city which had not disappointed them. The 
hotel of Naples was comfortable; there was no longer any 
question of mosquitoes or starvation; the bay at Naples was 
beautiful; the Naples sun gorgeous. The Prince lavished praises 
and flattery. What a contrast to the criticisms of her character 
and her manners she had been hearing for so many years now! 

Perhaps she should have stopped to think that if the Prince 
had spent six years with her, he too would have been just as 
severe as Pups was; that the point of view of a husband is 
necessarily different from that of a temporary admirer; that 
one naturally expects more solid qualities than the other; that, 
less blinded by desire, he is more reliable; and that, without 
doubt, the real truth lies somewhere between excessive praise 
and stinging caricature. She thought, however, of none of these 
things, because she wanted to enjoy to its utmost a happiness 
which was for her a rebirth, and to find in the Italian’s flatter- 
ing attentions still more reasons for condemning an ingrate. 

Some days passed before Edward Bulwer gave any heed to 
what was going on before his very eyes. He was living in the 
year 79 A. D.; moreover, for several years now he had been 
quite indifferent to anything concerning Rosina. When at last 
he did discover the affair, after all a platonic one, he flew into 
a terrible passion. He demanded to know if she loved this man. 
She answered that she did, that all her affection for her hus- 
band was dead; that she had come to know him as he was— 
a man with no faith, no heart, no strength of character, a man 
arrogant and without any fine feeling. As happens too often, 
jealousy did what love had been unable to do. It awoke emotions 
in Bulwer, but emotions fiercer than love and more painful. In 
his rage he forgot The Last Days of Pompeii; he subordinated 
everything to the necessity of snatching Rosina from Naples as 
quickly as he possibly could and of getting her on a boat for 
England within twenty-four hours. At the same time he an- 
nounced to her that he would shut her up in the country and 
would never live with her again. 
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The journey home was one long drawn-out quarrel. Edward 
put in the time reproaching Rosina for her infidelity—forget- 
ting his own much more serious missteps. She could not help 
seeing something ridiculous and at the same time something 
odious in the fury of a husband who, after neglecting his wife 
for years, could come up from ransacking under the earth and 
be astonished that she had not, like Penelope, remained at her 
loom faithfully spinning her wool. On reaching England Rosina 
went to stay a few days with a friend, who tried to bring about a 
reconciliation. But a meeting between the two ended in fail- 
ure. Edward insisted that his wife tell him with her own lips 
that she loved him; that she had never loved the Prince. This 
she absolutely refused to do. The interview lapsed into a review 
of every detail of the Neapolitan episode; and they came to 
the conclusion that, for the present at least, it was much better 
to live apart. 

Separation facilitates new adjustments. “First had, latest 
lost.’ The recent unhappy memories lifted like a hostile cloud; 
the first kisses in Caroline Lamb’s woods came back to mind 
and letters quite kind passed between husband and wife. “I 
think,” wrote Edward, “that we both seem to have been re- 
jecting the happiness within our reach. I have been no doubt too 
exacting, feeling so acutely a variety of things which you can 
scarcely comprehend. I have asked perhaps a degree of sympathy 
which no one being has a right to expect from another... . It 
seems to me, too, as if you reject all overtures of affection, all 
those yearnings and kindly emotions towards you which spring 
up in me constantly; and often, by appearing to judge me 
harshly, to impute to me mean motives and interested views, you 
tend to make me that which you suspect. Ah! judge of me with 
charity, with justice; let us both endeavour to keep up that exalted 
opinion of each other which incites the character so judged to be 
worthy of the standard by which it is estimated. My dearest 
Rose, believe me that I love you deeply and truly, but so many 
things in life fatigue, sicken, revolt me—so much do I find 
myself alone and unsupported in all that I undertake—that I 
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cannot help growing morbid at times, and an unkind word, a 
sharp tone, a careless look, rankle in me for days together.” 

The mother, Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton herself, alarmed by the 
disaster which she most certainly had helped to provoke by 
her attitude in the early days of the marriage, advised modera- 
tion and reconciliation. “If you take my advice, you will do 
all in your power to excite and encourage your wife’s affection 
for her children. Believe me, it will be the best means of in- 
creasing her affection for their father. . . Let it be as a new 
marriage between you. Let the waters of Lethe wash in oblivion 
all the past, which by neither of you must ever be reverted to, 
in order to secure to both a brighter future.” 

Influenced by the advice of his mother, fearful of the danger 
of a complete break, able to forget his wife’s faults because she 
was away from him, Bulwer did think sometimes that reconcilia- 
tion was possible. “If ever, on looking back, you can feel that 
you have wronged my heart, if ever you can honestly say to me 
‘I feel once more for you as I have felt; I judge of you as I 
once judged; I am willing to live with you upon our former 
terms, indulgent, kind, forbearing as before, your friend, your 
comforter’; then how gladly, how gratefully, would I bury 
the later past in oblivion .. .” 

In the letters of the two disunited lovers, the poor dogs, Pups 
and Poodle, came upon the scene of action. “Both the dogs, my 
dear Poodle, are sickly at present, and sick dogs are always 
snappish. Therefore get well as soon as you can in order that 
we may not worry each other. . . . I repeat, my dear Poodle, 
nurse yourself quietly in your kennel, get well and strong, let 
nothing rest upon your mind.” 

Bulwer attempted to pay his wife short visits in the country, 
where she was living. When she knew that he was coming she 
was happy: she talked about it a whole week before he came; 
she planned little surprises for him, like a devoted wife who 
sees her husband again after a long absence. The Last Days of 
Pompeii had come out; it was a great success and Rosina rejoiced 
generously and affectionately. “I am perfectly enchanted with it, 
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and think it shows more genius by far than any he ever wrote. 
The interest is perfectly breathless. One cannot lay the book down 
for a moment.” 

Excellent prelude to a conversation with an author! But all 
was spoiled the moment he got there. When he had been seated 
at the table hardly five minutes she would say the most in- 
sulting things to him. At first he made every effort to take 
them calmly, then he too was in a fine fury! She knew that he 
was living in London with another woman and she hurled her 
jealousies at him. In his anger, he recalled events in Naples 
and he permitted himself to go to extremes unbecoming a gentle- 
man. Then it would take them weeks to undo the wrong they 
did each other at one of these brief meetings. 

The truth is, it is difficult to bring dead love back to life. 
Love is an unchanging happiness called to life by the presence 
of another being. From the moment any painful memories at- 
tach themselves to the idea of that person it is these memories 
that survive. This cannot be otherwise. Life is not a pleasant 
comedy in which after the lovers have quarreled in the third and 
fourth acts, they suddenly make up in the fifth, and the public 
goes home happy in the thought that the reconciliation is for 
all time. Living actors have, unfortunately, living memories; 
the third act is still alive within them all the time they are play- 
ing the fourth; and there is a sixth act and a seventh, and so it 
goes, even up to death. 

As a professional psychologist, Edward ought to have under- 
stood the situation and perhaps have helped to solve it; but he 
was very uncertain himself what was to be done about it. It 
was from her that he seemed to expect forgiveness and patience. 
“My dear Rosina, I am by constitution and nature far more ir- 
ritable than you; the task for you is far easier; on you the ex- 
periment mainly rests. In all such cases it does mainly rest with 
the wife. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ . . . Miss Edge- 
worth says somewhere that a wife who loves her husband must 
take interest in any occupation that engages him, even to the 
cutting of turnips. But when that occupation is at once the most 
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exciting and the most painful, the most glorious and the most 
wearing that can fall to the lot of man, how much greater should 
be the interest . . . I stand above all those of my own age not 
only in literary, but political rank; if I live, my career will in- 
terest strangers; is it only my wife who yawns at its progress and 
sneers at its motives?” 

Followed a series of bits of advice numbered Primo, Secundo, 
Tertio, and especially a very important Quarto, “Spare all my 
relations!” And all that would have seemed very lofty, very 
noble, to an outsider who might have read that letter. But to 
Rosina its whole tone was too patronizing and unbearable. She 
knew that in writing it he thought himself very kind and for- 
giving and chivalrous and superior. He had begun the letter 
with the idea of apologizing for his faults but, in his case, to 
apologize for his faults was never anything other than to make a 
category of his wife’s. This was what had always exasperated 
Rosina in both these Bulwers, mother and son. They had the 
idea that they were made of superhuman substance. From the 
moment he began to write a letter Edward imagined the man 
who wrote it as kind, intelligent, understanding: the man he 
could have been, to be sure, a character the makings of which 
he had in him. As a creator of romances, he knew well how to 
shape that man; he designed him with sympathy, and then he 
pretended that it was he himself. But Rosina had learned by 
a terribly long experience that all that was nothing more than 
literature, pure and simple. 

It was better to face the truth—this couple had to live apart 
permanently. According to contemporary English law, divorce 
was not possible. Bulwer thought of a legal separation and he 
had his reasons for wanting it at once. In a firm and dignified 
letter he announced his resolution to Rosina. “My mind is made 
up finally and irrevocably. We must part. You shall no longer 
complain that I keep you in a ‘County jail.? Take your own 
residence where you will. I grudge not your happiness or liberty. 
I demand only no more to sacrifice my own. You have no longer 
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affection for me—you have completely and eternally eradicated 
all mine for you... .” There followed suitable financial ad- 
justments—an allowance of five hundred pounds, plus one hun- 
dred pounds for the children. Rosina wrote: “A letter from 
Mr. B.—overflowing with morbid sensibility for himself and 
repudiating me! Be it so. How foolish it is of me to let these 
reptiles irritate me as they do, nor would I, but that with their 
abominable assumption of knowledge and superiority they have 
the power of crushing and injuring me every moment.” 

She was in the country alone and desperate. To forget re- 
alities she turned to drink. While this was her life, the moralist 
Pups was in Paris, living the life of a man of the world with 
only a slight pricking of conscience. But why should he allow 
remorse to cast a shadow over his pleasures? God knows he 
had not wanted to hurt that woman. It was much better for 
everyone that they should live apart, rather than live together a 
life poisoned by continual quarrels. Nevertheless he remembered 
her as she was seven years before—a happy girl proud of a beauty 
that made all eyes turn to look at her. Now he was leaving her 
alone, poor and disheartened. 

She began keeping a journal. “I have always remarked that 
everyone in solitary confinement . . . has taken refuge in a 
Journal, I suppose on the same principle that madmen talk to 
themselves. They have no one else to talk to . . . What a life 
has mine been! A sunless childhood, a flowerless youth, and cer- 
tainly a fruitless womanhood—the few good qualities I possess 
utterly wasted, or rather despised! . . . I so thoroughly despise 
myself for having wasted so much affection, zeal and devotion on 
so worthless an object. . . . It would amuse me if I were not 
sick at heart to hear (who cannot remain two days 
at home . . .) complain, like a poor domestic home-rid man, 
of having his Household Gods shivered about him and his 
Hearth devastated, because he has the misfortune to be tied to 
one who does not think it an all-sufficient honour to share his 
name in perfect and uninterrupted loneliness, or to see him at 
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distant intervals, when like a Sea Captain|he puts in occasionally 
to his home harbour, and makes his house like a tavern with a few 
boon companions, eating, drinking, smoking, then .. . off 
again, till convenience or necessity once more drives him home- 
ward.” 

“Went out for the first time these ten days, described to the 
gardener about making the flower-pots into baskets, and dug 
the first circle of the Northern Star myself; kissed and talked to 
poor darling Fiddlestick, who licked my hand, rubbed his in- 
nocent head against me, bleated, and in short, appeared more 
delighted to see me than any other relation I have in the world; 
came home; . . . played on the guitar for an hour, and sang— 
a blaze sprang up in the fire, and fell full upon the picture of 
Napoli da Posilippo—I flung down the guitar; again was I re- 
turning from the dear, balmy, happy, sunset drive, on the Strada 
Nuova; again did I feel the soft breeze on my cheek from across 
the bay, freighted with a warm kiss from Vesuvius; . . . Ah! 
Naples, dear Naples! you are the only place in which I ever felt 
young (for I did not do so as a child )—and what was the result? 
Did I commit more follies? No—#ais qui vit sans folie nest pas 
si sage quwil pense.” 

No, whoever lives without sometimes doing foolish things is 
not so wise as he thinks. Except that Neapolitan episode— 
really in itself so innocent—she had done nothing foolish, the 
poor Poodle, and how cruelly she had been rewarded! In the 
damp, cold house in the country she was very ill; she had a 
cough; although she was still young she felt like an old wo- 
man. As was always the case, physical weakness inspired her 
with longing to cling to an affection, howsoever inconstant, how- 
soever weak it might be; and since she had no one in the world 
but her husband, it was to him that she wrote tender and heart- 
rending letters. “What I meant to say was—to beg you to for- 
give poor old sick, dying Poodles, and try him again. . . . In- 
deed, indeed, you may with safety, for this cruel illness has 
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drawn all his teeth and claws and left him as harmless and 
abimé as . . . the poor old dog at Rome. Remember the fable 
of the merciful man who was going to kill his dog for doing a 
great mischief, but he stopped and said, ‘No, you have been a 
good dog in your day, and on that account I will not harm you.’ ” 

She closed her letter by asking that if she should die her dear 
dog Fairy might be well cared for and that when in turn the 
poor, innocent creature died, she might be buried in the tomb 
beside her mistress. She ended: “God bless you, Pups, prays poor 
old Poodle.” 

A few days later, the writ of separation was signed. To Bulwer 
it seemed that this document would put an end to the whole 
story forever. Far from it. It was not possible for Rosina to 
live alone quietly, forgetting and forgiving. She had no friends; 
she was quick-tempered; she gossiped; she was indiscreet and in- 
capable of managing a household; she spent her allowance right 
and left, and ran up debts. When she had spent all her money 
she asked her husband for more, pleasantly at first, then threaten- 
ingly. In order to add to her resources, she tried to write novels. 
But what could she write, unless it were the story of a cruel 
man who clothed himself in beautiful sentiments, yet who 
was nothing at heart but a hypocrite and a tyrant? Relations be- 
tween her and her husband became very strained. She had 
affairs, evanescent and regrettable, with other men. Then once 
more alone and, to make herself forget, drinking more and more, 
she became obsessed by the idea that her husband was perse- 
cuting her. She said that all the people who came to see her 
were spies sent by Edward. She accused them of the most horri- 
ble crimes. She wrote her husband letter after letter, addressing 
them to Parliament or to his club; and on the envelope she would 
record his faults and his misdeeds. He had become a famous 
writer, a statesman of importance; he had been given the title 
of baronet (which gave his wife, even though she was separated 
from him, the right to be called Lady Lytton): but all his life 
was poisoned by that furtive hate which he felt lying in wait 
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to make the most wanton attacks upon him. When one of his 
plays was to be presented before the Queen in the palace of the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lady Lytton wrote the duke that, in the 
disguise of an old woman selling oranges, she would pelt Her 
Majesty with bad eggs. Lytton did not appear in public, for 
fear of a possible scandal. It was humiliating to know that with 
a portion of the allowance he settled upon her his wife was pay- 
ing obscure little newspapers to blacken his character in the eyes 
of the public. Finally he began to think it necessary to reduce 
that Fury to silence. He submitted to alienists a report of the 
conduct of Lady Lytton since their separation. In all his books 
he speaks bitterly of marriage. It is easy, he wrote, for two peo- 
ple to die happily together as lovers, but enormously difficult 
to live together as man and wife. And elsewhere, he says he 
fears that most marriages are unhappy. 

However, as time went on honors came to Bulwer. Disraeli, 
his friend since youth, had by now become a great statesman; in 
1858 he had Bulwer appointed Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies. As such Bulwer had to campaign in his constituency for his 
reélection. Lady Lytton, hearing of this, secretly went to the 
hustings. At the moment when Sir Edward appeared on 
the platform she pushed her way through the crowd crying, 
“Make way for the member’s wife!” As she faced the front 
row of the crowd she shouted, “It is a disgrace to the country 
to make such a man Secretary for the Colonies.” Sir Edward, 
crushed, not wanting to make answer, left the hall at once. Lady 
Lytton then took his place on the platform and made a lengthy 
harangue to a jeering audience. “How can the people of England 
submit to have such a man at the head of the Colonies, who ought 
to have been in the Colonies as a transport long ago. He mur- 
dered my child and tried to murder me. The very clothes I stand 
up in were supplied to me by a friend.” That was the last straw. 
She must be put under restraint. She was called before an alienist, 
and then taken to a hospital. She fought hard, but the law had 
been strictly observed and she had to obey. Although she was 
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given every consideration, her complaints were loud and bitter. 
The story of the case spread to every corner of England and 
started a great scandal. The newspapers took up the matter; they 
demanded an investigation into the abuse of power by which it 
was possible unjustly to intern the wife of a Minister. Edward’s 
political colleagues implored him to give up such an imprudent 
proceeding. At this most desperate moment his son, with an 
extraordinary devotion, came to his rescue. He took his mother 
to live in France, doing everything in his power to calm her 
troubled spirit; and for some time he succeeded. 

Later Lady Lytton came back to England to end her days. 
She lived to be eighty years old. To her infrequent visitors 
she told over and over again the story of her husband’s crimes, 
to which she came to add the last chapter—that of the mon- 
strous confinement. Often she would read some of the letters 
her husband wrote her in the days when he had loved her. We 
like to remember her reading one of the earliest ones—“Hate 
you, Rosina! At this moment the tears are in my eyes, my heart 
beats audibly! I stop to kiss the paper consecrated by your hand 
. . . Touched, penetrated to the very soul, by your generosity, 
believe me in every circumstance and scene of life, whatever be 
the result of this correspondence, your steadiest and most de- 
voted friend.” 
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NATURALISTS OF THE 
FRONTIER 


By SamueLt Woop Geiser 


VIII. AUDUBON IN TEXAS 


I 


N HER pioneer period America has produced her full 
quota of naturalists: picturesque and ardent, luxuriant and 
genuine. There was that incomparable original, Constan- 

tine Samuel Rafinesque of Old Transylvania, whose career will 
intrigue the interest of curious-minded students of the history 
of science as long as men shall study natural history; Robert 
Kennicott, the intrepid collector of animals in the Canadian wilds 
of the middle of the last century; Gerard Troost, of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, geologist before the Civil War; James 
Hall, the paleontologist of the New York Geological Survey; 
and others. But surpassing all the rest “in his enthusiasm, his 
impressibility, his unworldliness, his simplicity, his love of nature, 
his good faith . . .”, was John James Audubon, the ornitholo- 
gist. “He suggests and is allied to some of the finest characters 
in history." His great work on the birds of North America was 
the first earnest of the repayment of the debt owed by the New 
World to the Old, for past inspiration and leadership in science. 
His published work, hailed by Baron Cuvier as the “most mag- 
nificent monument that art has ever erected to science”, con- 
stituted a service to the science of ornithology surpassing perhaps 
that of any other man that ever lived, and renders him one of 
the most striking figures of our history.” 

The life of Audubon has been the object of devoted attention 
from fellow-naturalists and biographers. Among biographies of 
him, perhaps the most unfortunately conceived was the first, is- 


"Burroughs, in the Nation [New York], 9:13 ff., July 1, 1869. 
*Burroughs, lic, 1869. 
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sued in 1868 by Sampson Low, Son & Marston, of London, under 
the unenlightened editorship of Robert Buchanan. The manuv- 
script which had been furnished to the publishers by the widow 
of Audubon was by Buchanan pared down to a fifth of its orig- 
inal length. In this compression but little of what Audubon had 
to say about birds was retained; and the narrative, while it still 
enjoys popularity as one of the numbers in “Everyman’s Li- 
brary”, is distinctly disappointing to the naturalist. For Audu- 
bon kept in the most careful manner daily journals of detailed 
observations, from which he later extracted long comments for 
his volumes of descriptive works on the birds of America; and 
these detailed entries would be of value to workers in the field 
of natural history. There are also apparent in the Buchanan 
Life numerous errors in dates and names. With the hope of 
correcting many of these omissions and errors, his widow, in 
1869,® and his daughter, in 1898,‘ issued new biographies of the 
naturalist. What may be considered the definitive biography 
of Audubon, however, is perhaps the admirable recent work of 
Professor F. H. Herrick, published in 1917.5 In this work is 
given a discriminating and informing account of this most inter- 
esting of American naturalists. 

The concern of one interested in naturalists of the Southwestern 
frontier, however, is the fact that in the course of his wanderings 
over the face of his world, Audubon made a journey to Texas. 
It was in the spring of 1837, the year which looms so impor- 
tantly in the history of Texas. In this year the United States of 
America recognized the independence which the Texans had won 
the year before on the field of San Jacinto. The recognition of 
Texan independence by the sister republic of the north was but 
preliminary to similar recognition on the part of France, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. Audubon’s visit to Texas, lasting from April 
24, 1837, to May 18 of that year, was contemporaneous with the 





"Audubon, Lucy, The Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist. New York, 1869. 

*Audubon, Maria R. Audubon and his Journals. [With zodlogical and other notes by 
Elliott Coues.] 2 vols., New York, 1898. 

*Herrick, Audubon the Naturalist, a History of his Life and Time. 2 vols. New York, 
1917. 
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visit to Texas of the first consular representative sent by the 
British Foreign Office. All in all, Audubon’s journey to Texas 
coincided with 2 number of events of the greatest significance 
to our country. 

The voyage of Audubon hitherward was also of great impor- 
tance in the history of American science. In a letter to a cor- 
respondent,° written after his return from Texas, Audubon stated 
that his visit to Texas had been unusually fruitful, for although 
he had collected no new species of birds on the journey, never- 
theless “the mass of observations that we gathered connected with 
the ornithology of our country has, I think, never been surpassed. 
I feel myself now tolerably competent to give an essay on the 
geographical distribution of the . . . [birds of America].” The 
ornithological results were incorporated into Audubon’s Birds of 
America; although the original journals have long since perished.’ 

In the present essay, by a careful reading and collation of the 
descriptive parts of the Birds of America, | have attempted to 
reconstruct the lost journal of Audubon’s journey to Texas.® 
Such collation, and the use of such extant contemporary letters 
as Audubon wrote to correspondents, have made it possible in a 
slight measure to visualize the travels and experiences of the 
naturalist on this trip to Texas. The voyage, which began April 
1, 1837, at New Orleans, and ended May 25, lasted fifty-four 
days. In Buchanan’s Life, for these fifty-four days we have 
but twenty dated entries—these practically devoid of anything 
of interest to the naturalist. There is an especial cause for dis- 
appointment in Buchanan’s book in the fact that the first three 
weeks are left practically blank; weeks in which Audubon was 
cruising in and out of the bays and bayous of southern Louisiana 
—a paradise of birds. It was here that Audubon found some of 
the finest collecting and observation in all his journey. Galveston 





"J. J. Audubon to T. M. Brewer, June 12, 1837. (Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
61:671, Oct., 1880.) 

"Part of Audubon’s journals of his life and travels was lost by fire at Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky; part in a fire in New York, in 1835; and part, as stated above, through the negligence 
of the publishers of his 1868 biography. 

"The edition of the Birds which I have used is a reprint of the 1840/44 octavo edition, 
which appeared in seven volumes. 
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Island also was full of interest to the naturalist, since here he 
found nesting of birds; but the earlier part of his trip, from 
April 1 to April 21, was the time in which the birds were making 
their great migrations. In the reconstruction, when the interests 
of the connected narrative seemed to demand it, I have taken 
the liberty of changing in places the wording of the original 
records, without changing the sense. But I have in every in- 
stance indicated by means of references where the full account 
may be found. 

Audubon spent the winter of 1836 with his friend, the Reve- 
rend Dr. John Bachman, of Old St. John’s Lutheran Church, at 
Charleston, South Carolina. In the early spring of 1837 he set 
out overland for New Orleans to meet the ship for Texas. The 
previous year he had received from the government at Washing- 
ton the promise of a revenue cutter in which to explore the coasts 
of West Florida, of Louisiana, and of the Mexican Gulf as far 
as Galveston. On this cruise he proposed to take with him an 
intimate friend, Edward Harris,’ and his son, John Woodhouse 
Audubon. He was delighted to learn that the captain of the 
revenue cutter selected for his trip, the Campbell (of 55 tons 
burden and carrying a crew of 21 men), was Napoléon Coste, the 
old pilot of the Marion, in which, in the spring of 1832, Audu- 
bon had explored the eastern coast of Florida as far south as Key 
West. The Audubon party had planned to leave in the Campbell 
from Charleston, but the Seminole War, then raging, somewhat 
disarranged their plans. To quote from Herrick’s account of 
events of this period: 


As spring approached and the long awaited Campbell had not arrived, 
Audubon, with Harris and John, started overland for New Orleans. Af- 
ter several days of hard travelling by coaches they reached Montgomery, 
and descended the Alabama River by steamboat to Mobile. When that 
district had been ransacked for birds, they went on to Pensacola, where 
they learned that the government cutter would soon be at their service 





"Edward Harris (1799-1863), gentleman-farmer and ornithologist; “a gentleman to whom 
I am most deeply indebted for many acts of kindness and generosity, and in particular for his 
efficient aid at a time when I was reduced to the lowest degree of indigence, and removed 
from any individuals to whom I could make known my wants,” said Audubon in his Birds of 
America [8vo. ed.], vol. 4, p. 242. For a biography of Harris, see Cassinia, vol. 6, 1902. 
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at New Orleans; accordingly they retraced their steps to Mobile, passed 
through the lakes, and entered . .. [New Orleans] .!° 


Finally, on the first of April we see them on the Campbell 
sailing down the Southwest Pass into the Gulf of Mexico. On 
the fourth of April, they reached Grande Terre Island and 
Barataria Bay; on the ninth, Caillou Island and Terre-bonne Bay; 
they reached Céte Blanche Bay on the seventeenth; and Gal- 
veston Bay on the twenty-fourth. From the twenty-fourth of 
April to the eighth of May, they explored Galveston Island and 
the lower bay; on the eighth of May they left Galveston for 
Houston, the new capital of the republic. Here they visited 
President Houston, witnessed the results of the Indian “Big 
Talk” with Sam Houston, and met Crawford, the British special 
agent sent on consular business. On the sixteenth, they began 
the return to Galveston, and departed for New Orleans two days 
later. On the evening of the twenty-fifth of May they reached 
the point from which they had first set out. The journal, re- 
constructed as far as reconstruction is possible from the fragments 
that are left, follows. 

II 


Saturday, April 1, 1837.—With my son John and my good, 
generous friend, Mr. Edward Harris, I came down from New 
Orleans, this day, in the U. S. Revenue Cutter Campbell, Cap- 
tain Napoléon Coste, to the Southwest Pass. We are provisioned 
for two months and are bound westwardly from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to Galveston Bay, in Texas, intending to explore 
the harbor, keys, and bayous along the coast, to examine the 
habits of the birds of this region, and to search for new species, 
which may furnish materials for the completion of the fourth 
volume of the Birds of America." During the day I observed 
the Black-and-Yellow Wood Warbler in considerable numbers 
on its way to the United States.” The Blue Winged Teal we 





Herrick, Audubon, the Naturalist, vol. 2, p. 157, 1917. 

"Buchanan, R. Life and Adventures of Audubon the Naturalist. (Everyman edition), 
p- 300. 

"Audubon, J. J. The Birds of America [“Birds in Miniature”, the Royal 8vo. edition 
published at Philadelphia, in seven volumes, 1840-44], vol. 2, p. 67, 1841. 
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found very abundant, in flocks of various sizes, and in full 
plumage."* Large flocks, also, of the Red Breasted Snipe, still 
in winter plumage, were observed on their way eastward." 

Sunday, April 2.—Arrived at the Southwest Pass of the Missis- 
sippi, and stopped for some time to shoot birds on the marshy 
flats. Here we saw a Marsh Hawk seize a bird (perhaps a 
Marsh Wren) on its nest, and carry it off in its talons with the 
nest! A pair of Marsh Hawks was hovering over the marsh 
during the whole of our stay, and probably had a nest there- 
about.” 

Monday, April 3.—We were joined this day by Captain W. B. 
Taylor, of the Revenue service, with the schooner Crusader, 
twelve tons burden, two guns, and four men completely equipped 
for our expedition with a supply of seines, cast-nets, and other 
fishing tackle."* Great numbers of birds are observed entering 
the United States from Mexico. Among these is the Coerulean 
Warbler, in perfect summer plumage,” the Black and Yellow 
Warbler, migrating in considerable numbers,” and also the Yel- 
low Winged Bunting.” [The weather was threatening, and un- 
seasonably cold. This day they entered Barataria Bay and com- 
menced operations. | 

Tuesday, April 4—Landed at Grande Terre Island, in Bara- 
taria Bay *° (a bay much infested twenty-five years before with 
pirates). Great numbers of migrating birds are to be seen. Some 
of these, such as the Red Breasted Snipe, begin to show a change 
to summer plumage (several specimens of this species showing 
reddish feathers scattered over their lower parts)”. Great num- 
bers of Laughing Gulls attended on porpoises which were fish- 
ing, and also on the Brown Pelicans, tormenting the latter.” 





"Audubon, ibid., 6:289, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid.,6:10, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid., 1:108/9, 1840. 
“Buchanan, op. cit., 300. 
"Audubon, op. cit., 2:46, 1841. 
“Audubon, ibid., 2:67, 1841. 
*Audubon, ibid., 3:73, 1841. 
"Buchanan, op. cit., p. 301. 
™Audubon, op. cit., 6:10, 1843. 
*Audubon, ibid., 7:142, 1844. 
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This morning, while I was seated among the driftwood accum- 
ulated on the southern shore of Grande Terre Island, I noted 
a flock of about thirty Long-Legged Sandpipers, and for three- 
quarters of an hour observed with much pleasure their feeding 
habits. My son, John, also obtained some of these birds today 
on the margin of a freshwater pond.” 

The American Coot here congregates in such vast numbers 
that one of the crew of the Campbell killed eighty of them at a 
single shot.** From my lookout on the pile of driftwood I ob- 
served a number of White Pelicans swimming and fishing. They 
swam against wind and current, with their wings partially ex- 
tended and the neck stretched out, the upper mandible alone ap- 
_earing above the surface. The lower mandible must have been 
used as a scoop net, as I saw it raised from time to time, and 
brought to meet the upper, when the whole bill immediately fell 
to perpendicular position; the water was allowed to run out, and 
the bill being again raised upwards, the fish was swallowed. 
After thus swimming for about a hundred yards in an extended 
line, and parallel to each other, they would rise on wing, wheel 
about, and realight at the place where their fishing had com- 
menced. Then they would repeat the same actions. I continued 
watching them for more than an hour, concealed among a large 
quantity of logs, until their fishing was finished; when they all 
flew off to the lee of another island, no doubt to spend the night 
there, for these birds are altogether diurnal. When gorged, they 
retire to the shores, to small islands in bays and rivers, or sit on 
logs floating in shallow water, at a good distance from the beach; 
in all which situations they are prone to lie down, or stand closely 
together.” Being anxious to procure several specimens of these 
birds for anatomical study of the soft parts, I set out with a select 
party—Edward Harris, my son, John, and myself—toward a 
small island in Barataria Bay, leeward of Grande Terre Island. 
After a while we saw large flocks of these birds on some grounded 





"Audubon, ibid., 5:271, 1842. 
“Audubon, ibid., 5:141, 1842. 
*Audubon, ibid., 7:23, 1844. 
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logs, but found it no easy matter to get near them, on account of 
the shallowness of the bay, the water being scarcely two feet in 
depth for upwards of a half-mile from us. Quietly, and with 
all possible care, we neared a flock of some hundreds of grave 
and sedate White Pelicans, huddled together on a heap of logs 
stranded on a small bank of racoon oysters. They were lying on 
their breasts; but as we neared them they all rose deliberately 
to their full height. Some, gently sliding from the logs, swam 
off toward the nearest flock, as unapprehensive of danger as if 
they had been a mile distant. A volley of buckshot netted us 
three dead birds in the water; and another shot from a different 
gun brought another down from on wing. About a quarter of a 
mile farther on we killed two more; so that we returned with a 
full cargo of dead and wounded birds. The pelicans appeared 
tame, if not stupid, and at one place, where there were about 
sixty on an immense log, could we have gone twenty yards nearer, 
we might have killed eight or ten at a single discharge. But we 
already had a full cargo.”® 

Wednesday, Thursday, April 5, 6.—[There are no entries for 
these days, which other records indicate were probably cold. 
It is probable that on these two days Audubon noted the arrival 
into the United States of great crowds of Ruby Throated Hum- 
mingbirds, advancing eastward along the gulf shore.] The 
weather having become very cold one morning, many humming- 
birds were picked up dead along the beaches, and those which 
bore up were so benumbed as almost to suffer the members of 
my party to take them with the hand.”” The Scarlet Tanager 
also appeared to be very abundant on some of these islands, but 
were restrained from proceeding eastward by the unseasonably 
cold weather. Many of the Tanagers were obtained in their full 
summer dress, and a few in the garb of the females. These 
plain-colored individuals turned out to be males, which confirms 
my opinion (for this and other species) that the males precede 





*Audubon, ibid., 7:23-24, 1844. 
*™ Audubon, ibid., 4:195, 1842. 
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the females by about a fortnight in their spring migrations.” 

Friday, April 7.—A severe gale from the northwest. Today I 
saw a flock of about thirty Brown Pelicans flying only a few feet 
above the water and against the gale. Having proceeded a few 
yards, they plunged into the water, generally to leeward, and 
threw their bodies round as soon as their bills were immersed, 
giving a very curious appearance to the wings, which seemed as 
if locked. On seizing a fish, they drained the mouth as did the 
White Pelican [v. April 4 entry]. In this way the whole flock 
kept dashing and plunging pell-mell, like Gannets, over a space 
of about a hundred yards; fishing at times in the very surf, and 
where the water could not be more than a very few feet deep. 
Each of them must have caught upwards of a score of fishes. 
As soon as they were satisfied, they flew in a line across the chan- 
nel, and landed on low banks under the lee of the island, opposite 
our harbor. During all the time of their fishing they were at- 
tended by a number of Black-Headed Gulls, which followed all 
their movements, alighting on their heads, and feeding as I have 
already described.”® 

Saturday, April 8, 1837.—[Left the vicinity of Grande Terre 
Island and Barataria Bay, and after leisurely cruising past the 
mouth of Bayou Lafouche, probably arrived April 9 at Caillou 
Island, an island-bar across the mouth of Terre-bonne Bay. | 

Monday, April 10.—Caillou Island. At midday, great flocks 
of Blue and Green Herons were seen arriving from the west- 
ward. They flew at a considerable height, and came down sud- 
denly, like so many hawks, to alight on the low bushes growing 
around the sequestered ponds. They remained until sunset, when 
they all flew away.* 

Tuesday, April 11.—Caillou Island. Migration of birds in 
full swing. No Herons today, but large and dense flocks of 
Blue-Winged Teal flying to the eastward. 


*Audubon, ibid., 3:226, 1841. 
“Audubon, ibid., 7:39, 1844. 
"Audubon, ibid., 6:150, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid., 6:289, 1843. 
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Thursday, April 13.—Caillou Island. A heavy gale from the 
west. My generous friend, Mr. Edward Harris, saw a flock of 
about twenty Least Bitterns arriving from the westward. They 
were driven before a heavy wind, and on their arrival at the is- 
land plunged, as it were, into the marshes, and hid themselves 
so closely (from fatigue or otherwise) that neither he nor the 
dog could raise one of them.” The Red-Breasted Snipe [v. en- 
tries for April 1; 4] begins to show considerable change of color, 
in the transition to summer plumage. The change is greater in 
the older birds, while the younger are still quite gray above and 
white beneath.* [Audubon probably spent this day and the next 
in general investigations in Terre-bonne Bay and its immediate 
vicinity; then transferred the seat of operations to Derniere Is- 
land, five miles from Caillou Island. Derniere Island caps the 
southernmost coast of present Parish Terrebonne, Louisiana. ] 

Saturday, April 15, 1837.—Derniere Island. Birds are still 
in full migration. The Blue-Winged Teal very plentiful and 
gentle.** Red-Breasted Snipe and all other water fowl in abun- 
dance, and migrating. We met with a flock of Oyster Catchers, 
fourteen or fifteen in number, flying compactly, and uttering 
their usual cry of weep, weep. Two of them were shot down into 
the water, but one of them which had only been winged dived so 
effectually as to escape from us, in spite of the most strenuous ex- 
ertions of the sailors to recover it.™ 

Sunday, April 16.—Derniere Island. Captain Coste shot three 
specimens of the American Avoset (on an immense sand-bar, in- 
tersected by pools, about twelve miles from Derniere Island) and 
brought them to me, in perfect order. They are larger, and per- 
haps handsomer, than any I have seen; and were killed while 
feeding, out of a flock of five. Several other flocks of Avocets 
were feeding in the vicinity." Of the Red-Breasted Snipes that 
I killed on this island, practically all, even of the younger birds, 





"Audubon, ibid., 6:102, 1843. 
"Audubon, ibid., 6:10, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid., 6:289, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid., 5:239, 1842. 
“Audubon, ibid., 6:27, 1843. 
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showed change from summer to winter plumage. The species 
is extremely abundant locally.” 

Monday, April 17.—[En route to Céte Blanche Bay. Sailing 
past Atchafalaya Bay, and stopping briefly at Rabbit Island, a 
small spot of land at the mouth of East Céte Blanche Bay.] 
Blue-Winged Teal especially abundant on Rabbit Island.* 
[Reached Céte Blanche Bay today. ] 

Tuesday, April 18.—Céte Blanche Bay. Innumerable land 
and water birds, caught in the spring migrations: Snipes, Black- 
birds, Gallinules, Curlews, Fierons, etc. The shores of the bay 
are high—twenty to thirty feet—and the waters of the bay are 
so shallow as to make navigation difficult. This bay for a num- 
ber of years was infested with pirates, in consequence of which, 
a few years ago, a United States revenue cutter was sent to pro- 
tect the coast. Our black-painted revenue schooner Crusader, of 
twelve tons burden, although she flies the stars and stripes, has 
been suspected by the fearful planters of being a pirate ship!™ 

Thursday, April 20.—Céte Blanche Bay. Yesterday afternoon 
about four o’clock Mr. Edward Harris killed a Yellow-Crowned 
Night Heron on an island in the bay. This morning when we 
opened it we found an inch-and-a-half terrapin which it had 
swallowed. The terrapin was still alive, and greatly surprised 
my companions as well as myself in crawling about when liber- 
ated. 

Friday, April 21.—[Probably back to Atchafalaya Bay, for the 
last lap in the journey to Texas. ] 

Monday, April 24.—Galveston Bay. Arrived in Galveston 
Bay this afternoon, having had a fine run from Atchafalaya Bay. 
We were soon boarded by officers from the Texan vessels in the 
harbor, who informed us that two days before the U. S. sloop of 
war Natchez fell in with the Mexican squadron off the harbor 
of Velasco, captured the brig Urrea, and ran two other vessels 


wAudubon, ibid., 6:10, 1843. 

Audubon, sbid., 6:289, 1843. 

wi. J. Audubon to William Macgillivray, 18 April, 1837. 
Audubon, op. cit., 6:90, 1843. 
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ashore; another report says they sunk another ship and went in 
pursuit of the squadron. These vessels were taken as pirates— 
the fleet, having sailed from Vera Cruz without provisioning, had 
been plundering American vessels on the coast. There is also 
a rumor that the Texan schooner Jndependence has been captured 
by a Mexican cruiser.“ The American schooner Flash was driven 
ashore a few days since by a Mexican cruiser, and now lies on the 
beach at the lower end of the island.“ The bird-fauna repre- 
sented on Galveston Island is about what it has been on the whole 
trip to Texas. The Blue-Winged Teal, Snowy and Blue Heron, 
various species of Sandpipers, and Black-Necked Stilts are abun- 
dant. I was amused today to see how the Purple Heron, al- 
though larger than the Snowy Heron, is considerably inferior to 
it in courage. A Snowy Heron in my view lighted near a Purple 
Heron, attacked it, and pursued it out of sight.“ 

Tuesday, April 25.—A heavy gale blew all night, and this 
morning the thermometer in the cabin is 63°. Thousands of 
birds, arrested by the storm in their migration northward, are 
seen hovering around our vessels and hiding in the grass, and 
some are struggling in the water, completely exhausted. We had 
a visit this morning from the secretary of the Texan navy, Mr. 
S. Rhoads Fisher, who breakfasted with us. He appeared to be 
a well-informed man, and talked a great deal about the infant 
republic. Then he left us for the seat of government at Hous- 
ton, seventy miles distant, on the steamer Yellow Stone, accom- 
panied by Captains Coste and Taylor, taking the Crusader in 
tow.“ [Fisher, who seems to have been something of a sports- 
man, also gave Audubon information regarding the nesting hab- 
its of many of the game-fowl of the region. ] 





“The Independence, Captain Wheelright, was attacked April 17 by the Libertador and 
Vincedor del Alamo, and captured. See Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas,” 
Texas Historical Assn. Quarterly, 12:270, 1909. 

“Buchanan, op. cit., 306. 

“Audubon, op. cit., 6:153, 1843. 

“Buchanan, of. cit., p. 306. The Yellow Stone, a steamer originally built for the Missouri 
river traffic, was brought to Texas in 1836, for use on the Brazos. It was subsequently 
brought into Galveston Bay. (Telegraph and Texas Register, Jan. 24, 1836.) Thomas W. 
Grayson was captain in 1836; it appears that in 1837 ? Washington W.? West was captain. 
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Wednesday, April 26.—Went ashore at Galveston. The only 
objects we saw of interest were the Mexican prisoners; they are 
used as slaves; made to carry wood and water, and cut grass for 
the horses, and such work; it is said that some are made to draw 
the plow. They all appear to be of delicate frame and constitu- 
tion, but are not dejected in appearance.” Among the many 
birds observed today may be mentioned: The Blue-Winged 
Teal, which I found on all the ponds and salt bayous or inlets 
of Galveston Island, as well as in the interior, where I am assured 
they breed in great numbers;“ the Black-Necked Stilt, which oc- 
curs in small flocks on the brackish ponds of the bay, where 
they were so shy that it was difficult for us to procure specimens. 
When breeding, they are much less shy than at other times.“ 
Black-Headed or Laughing Gulls, now paired, and very noisy, 
were not infrequently seen hovering over the inner ponds of the 
island, as if in search of food.“ 

Thursday, April 27.—We were off at an early hour for the 
island, two miles distant; we waded nearly all the distance, so 
very shallow and filled with sandbanks is this famous bay. The 
men made a large fire to keep off the mosquitoes, which were 
annoying enough for even me. Besides many interesting birds, 
we found a new species of rattlesnake, with a double row of fangs 
on each side of its jaws.” 

Friday, April 28.—We went on a deer hunt on Galveston Is- 
land, where these animals are abundant; we saw about twenty- 
five, and killed four.*° Edward Harris, my son, John, and some 
others of our party shot the deer. These the sailors brought to 
our little camp near the shore. Feeling myself rather fatigued, 
I did not return to the bushes with the rest, who went in search 
of more venison for our numerous crew, but proposed, with the 
assistance of one of the sailors, to skin the deer. While doing 


“Buchanan, ibid., p. 306/7. 
“Audubon, op. cit., 6:289, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid., 6:31, 1843. 
“Audubon, ibid., 7:142, 1844. 
“Buchanan, op. cit., 307. 
“Buchanan, ibid., p. 307. 
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this, and washing the meat afterward, I was delighted to observe 
the behavior of four Turnstones, busily engaged in ingeniously 
searching for food along the seashore. 

Saturday, April 29, 1837.—John took a view of the rough vil- 
lage of Galveston™ with the Camera Lucida. We found 
much company on board on our return to the vessel, among whom 
was a contractor for beef for the army; he was from Connecticut, 
and has a family residing near the famous battle-ground of San 
Jacinto. He promised me some skulls of Mexicans, and some 
plants, for he is bumped with botanical bumps somewhere.* 
Hundreds of pairs of the Least Tern are breeding on the islands 
of Galveston Bay. Also, on one of these islands I found eight 
or ten nests of the Roseate Spoonbill, placed in low cactuses, amid 
some hundreds of nests belonging to Herons of different species.” 
Snakes are abundant on the island, and live on the eggs of nest- 
ing birds, whence the old name for Galveston Island of “Snake 
Island.” The Common Tern is strangely rare just now: only 
a few are arriving from the west."® The Gadwell Duck is quite 
abundant on all the inland ponds and streams, as well as on the 
brackish pools and inlets of the islands and shores of Galveston 
Bay. Many of them have paired and separated from the other 
ducks; and I was assured by Mr. S. Rhoads Fisher, the Texan 
Secretary of the Navy, that this species breeds here, as does also 
the Dusky Duck, the Mallard, the Blue-Winged Teal, the Wid- 
geon, and the Shoveller Duck; and he says the young of all these 
species are plentiful in the end of June and beginning of July.” 

Monday, May 1.—Galveston Bay. I was much fatigued this 
morning, and the muscles of my legs were swelled until they 





“Audubon, op. cit., 5:232, 1842. 

"See Colonel Amasa Turner’s “Reminiscences of Galveston,” Texas Hist. Assn. Quarterly, 
3:44f., 1899, for a description of the village of that time. 

“For many years such relics might be picked from the field of San Jacinto, as the bodies 
remained unburied after the battle. 

he army contractor referred to here is John W. Moore, of Harrisburg, who was ap- 

pointed to the position Nov. 15, 1835. Frequent references to him are found in the Lamar 
and Austin Papers, ¢.v. 

“Audubon, op. cit., 6:75, 1843. 

“Audubon, ibid., 7:97, 1844. 

“Audubon, ibid., 6:254, 1843. 
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were purple, so that I could not go on shore. The muskrat is 
the only small quadruped found here, and the common house- 
rat has not reached this part of the world.™ 
Tuesday, May 2.—Went ashore on Galveston Island, and 
landed on a point where the Texan garrison is quartered. We 
passed through the troops, and observed the miserable condition 
of the whole concern; huts made of grass and a few sticks, or 
sods cut into square pieces, composed the buildings of the poor 
Mexican prisoners, which, half clad and half naked, strolled 
about in a state of apparent inactivity. We passed two sentinels 
under arms, very unlike soldiers in appearance. The whole 
population seemed both indolent and reckless. We saw a few 
fowls, one pig, and a dog, which appeared to be all the domestic 
animals in the encampment. We saw only three women, who 
were Mexican prisoners. The soldiers’ huts are placed in ir- 
regular rows, and at unequal distances; a dirty blanket or coarse 
rag hangs over the entrance in place of a door. No windows 
were seen, except in one or two cabins occupied by Texan of- 
ficers and soldiers. A dozen or more long guns lay about on the 
sand, and one of about the same caliber was mounted. There 
was a lookout house fronting and commanding the entrance to 
the harbor, and at the point where the three channels meet there 
were four guns mounted of smaller caliber. We readily ob- 
served that not much nicety prevailed among the Mexican prison- 
ers, and we learned that their habits were as filthy as their per- 
sons. We also found a few beautiful flowers, and among them 
one which Harris and I at once nicknamed the Texan daisy; and 
we gathered a number of their seeds, hoping to make them flour- 
ish elsewhere. On the top of one of the huts we saw a badly- 
stuffed skin of a grey or black wolf, of the same species as I have 
seen on the Missouri. . . . We walked down to the shore 
bordering a shallow bayou, for the purpose of fishing for prawns 
(which here grow to a very large size and are extremely abun- 


“Buchanan, of. cit., p. 307. 
"Buchanan, ibid., p. 307/8. 
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dant) and of catching fish. Our fishing over, we were on the 
point of returning, when we saw three spoonbills alight on a 
sandbar, and almost immediately proceed to the water in search 
of food. John, by wading over some muddy shallows, succeeded 
in getting near enough to kill the finest of the three. Almost 
at the same instant the back fins of a large fish resembling those 
of a shark appeared meandering above the surface of the shallow 
waters. We called to John, and he, wishing to kill the monster, 
which moved but slowly, rammed home a couple of bullets, and 
lodged them in the body of the fish. Thereupon it floundered 
about apparently in great agony. One of our boats immediately 
pushed toward the spot and took John aboard, while the animal 
used its best efforts to get into deeper water. Sailors and all 
joined in the chase. The gun was again charged with balls; my 
son waded once more toward the fish, and lodged the missiles 
in its body, while from the bow of the boat it received several 
blows from oars and gaff-hook. The tars all leaped into the 
water, and the bleeding fish was closely beset. The boatswain 
at a single lucky stroke cut off its tail, and having fastened the 
hook in one of its eyes, we dragged it to the beach. About a 
hundred Mexican prisoners, Texan soldiers, and officers were 
there; but instead of our prize turning out a shark, it proved to 
be a sawfish, measuring rather more than twelve feet in length.” 
. . » From her body we recovered ten small sawfish, all of them 
alive and wriggling about as soon as they were thrown on the 
sand. The young were about thirty inches in length, and minute 
sharp teeth were already formed.” 

Wednesday, Thursday, May 3, 4.—[No definite records. 
From context of records of succeeding days, it is probable that 
there was on these days a severe gale from the east. ] 

Friday, May 5.—Hunted birds over the interior of Galveston 
Island today. While I was watching some Marsh Hawks that 
were breeding in the neighborhood, I was much surprised to 





“Audubon, op. cit., 6:76f., 1843. 
“Buchanan, op. cit., p. 308. 
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find a large flock of Skimmers alighted, and apparently asleep, 
on a dry grassy part of the interior of the island. These birds 
usually rest much nearer to the shore. On returning thither, 
however, I found that the tide was much higher than usual, in 
consequence of the recent severe gale, and had covered all the 
sand banks on which at other times I had observed them resting 
by day.” In spite of the coldness of the season I found broods 
of the Spotted Sandpiper, or Tattler, already well grown.® 

Monday, May 8.—Today we hoisted anchor, bound for Hous- 
ton; after grounding a few times, we reached Red Fish Bar, dis- 
tant twelve miles, where we found several American schooners 
and one brig. It blew hard all night, and we were uncomfort- 
able.™ 

Tuesday, May 9.—We left Red Fish Bar with the Crusader 
and the gig, and with a fair wind proceeded rapidly. Soon we 
came up to the new-born town of New Washington, owned most- 
ly by Swartwout, the collector of customs of New York. We 
passed several plantations; and the general appearance of the 
country was more pleasing than otherwise. About noon, we en- 
tered Buffalo Bayou, at the mouth of the San Jacinto River, and 
opposite the famous battle-ground of the same name. Proceed- 
ing smoothly up the bayou, we saw abundance of game, and after 
traveling some twenty miles stopped at the house of a Mr. Bat- 
terson. This bayou is usually sluggish, deep, and bordered on 
both sides with a strip of woods not exceeding a mile in depth. 
.. . It was here today that I found the Ivory-Billed Wood- 
pecker in abundance, and secured several speciments.® . . . It 
rained and lightened, and we pass the night at Mr. Batterson’s. 

Wednesday, May 10.—It rained again today, but we pushed 





“Audubon, op. cit., 7:70, 1844. 

“Audubon, ibid., 5:304, 1842. 

“Buchanan, op. cit., p. 308. 

“Samuel Swartwout (1783-1856), New York merchant and capitalist, land-speculator in New 
Jersey and Texas. The town of New Washington, also called “Clopper’s Point”, did not 
materialize. It was founded by Colonel James Morgan about 1836. Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, 
visiting the place in 1846, stayed with Colonel Morgan, and has written graphically and 
devastatingly of New Washington. See Roemer, Texas ..., pp. 70-75, 1849. 

Audubon, op. cit., 4:219, 1842. 
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on in the gig toward Houston. The rain had, however, so 
swollen the water of the bayou and increased the current that we 
were eight hours rowing twelve miles.” 

Monday, May 15.—We landed at Houston, the capital of 
Texas, drenched to the skin, and were kindly received on board 
the steamer Yellow Stone, Captain West, who gave us his state- 
room to change our clothes in, and furnished us refreshments and 
dinner. The Buffalo Bayou had risen about six feet, and the 
neighboring prairies were partly covered with water; there was a 
wild and desolate look cast on the surrounding scenery. We had 
already passed two little girls encamped on the bank of the bayou 
under the cover of a few class-boards [clapboards? ], cooking a 
scanty meal; shanties, cargoes of hogsheads, barrels, etc., were 
spread about the landing; and Indians drunk and hallooing were 
stumbling about in the mud in every direction. These poor be- 
ings had come here to enter into a treaty proposed by the whites; 
many of them were young and well-looking, and with far less 
decorations than I have seen before on such occasions. The chief 
of the tribe is an old and corpulent man. 

We walked towards the President’s house, accompanied by 
the Secretary of the Navy, and as soon as we rose above the bank, 
we saw before us a level of far-extending prairie, destitute of 
timber, and with rather poor soil. Houses half-finished, and 
most of them without roofs, tents, and a liberty pole, with the 
capitol, were all exhibited to our view at once. We approached 
the President’s mansion,” however, wading through water above 
our ankles. This abode of President Houston is a small log 
house, consisting of two rooms and a passage through, after the 
Southern fashion. The moment we stepped over the threshold, 
on the right hand of the passage we found ourselves ushered into 





“Buchanan, op. cit., pp. 308/9. 
“Son of Dr. West, of Beaufort, §. C. In 1836 he was captain of a small steamer, the 
Laura, owned by McKinney & Williams. See Lubbock, Memoirs, ch. 2, 1900. 
he president’s mansion was on Travis street; it was a double log-cabin, and was not 
finished when President Houston arrived in Houston, so he was entertained by Mrs. A. C. 
Allen, who then lived on Lamar avenue, between Louisiana and Smith. The capitol was a 
two-storied frame house, with wings, and fronted on Main street. The Rice Hotel in 1908 
stood on the site of the old capitol. See Blandin’s History of Shearn Church, p. 10, 1908. 
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what in other countries would be called the antechamber; the 
ground floor, however, was muddy and filthy, a large fire was 
burning, a small table covered with paper and writing materials 
was in the center, camp-beds, trunks, and different materials were 
strewn around the room. We were at once presented to several 
members of the cabinet, some of whom bore the stamp of men 
of intellectual ability, simple, though bold, in their general ap- 
pearance.”. Here we were presented to Mr. Joseph T. Craw- 
ford, British Vice-Consul at Tampico, an agent of the British 
Minister to Mexico, who has come here on some secret mission.” 

The president was engaged in the opposite room on national 
business, and we could not see him for some time. Meanwhile 
we amused ourselves by walking to the capitol, which was yet 
without a roof, and the floors, benches, and tables of both houses 
of Congress were as well saturated with water as our clothes had 
been in the morning. Being invited by one of the great men of 
the place to enter a booth to take a drink of grog with him, we 
did so; but I was rather surprised that he offered his name, in- 
stead of the cash, to the bar-keeper. 

We first caught sight of President Houston as he walked from 
one of the grog-shops, where he had been to prevent the fur- 
ther sale of ardent spirits to the Indians. He was on his way 
to his house, and wore a large, gray, coarse hat; and the bulk of 
his figure reminded me of the appearance of General Hopkins, 
the Indian fighter, of Virginia, for like him he is upwards of 
six feet high, and strong in proportion. But I observed a scowl 
in the expression of his eyes that was forbidding and disagree- 


—_—. 


"Houston’s cabinet at this time was made up of the following: Secretary of War, William 
S. Fisher; Secretary of the Navy, S. Rhoads Fisher; Attorney-General, James Pinckney 
Henderson; Postmaster-General, Robert Barr; Comptroller, Elisha M. Pease. Stephen F. 
Austin, Secretary of State, had died at the close of the previous December. 

"Joseph T. Crawford, British Vice-Consul at Tampico, was sent to Texas on Consular 
business in the spring of 1837. He arrived at Velasco on April 12, and at Columbia (seat 
of the Texas government from August, 1836-May 1, 1837) on April 13. Because of a delay 
in the finishing of the Government buildings at Houston, the President and his cabinet 
remained at Columbia until about the eighteenth of April, when, accompanied by Crawford, 
they moved to Houston. Crawford left the capital about the same time as Audubon, and 
sailed from Galveston to New Orleans with him aboard the revenue cutter Campbell. See 
British Diplomatic Correspondence, 1838-1846, pp. 3-16. 
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able.” We reached his abode before him, but he soon came, and 
we were presented to his excellency. He was dressed in a fancy 
velvet coat, and trousers trimmed with broad gold lace; around 
his neck was tied a cravat somewhat in the style of seventy-six. 
He received us kindly, was desirous of retaining us for a while, 
and offered us every facility within his power. We were several- 
ly introduced by him to the different members of his cabinet and 
staff, and at once asked to drink grog with him, which we did, 
wishing success to his new republic. Our talk was short; but the 
impression which was made on my mind at the time by himself, 
his officers, and his place of abode, can never be forgotten. 

We returned to our boat through a mélée of Indians and black- 
guards of all sorts. In giving a last glance back we once more 
noticed a number of horses rambling about the grounds, or tied 
beneath the few trees that have been spared by the axe. We also 
saw a liberty pole, erected on the anniversary of the battle of San 
Jacinto, on the twenty-first of last April, and were informed that 
a brave tar who rigged the Texan flag on that occasion had been 
personally rewarded by President Houston with a town lot, a 
doubloon, and the privilege of keeping a ferry across the Buffalo 
Bayou at the town, where the bayou forks diverge in opposite 
directions.” 

Tuesday, May 16.—Departed for New Washington, where we 
received kind attentions from Col. James Morgan; crossed San 
Jacinto Bay to the Campédell, and the next day dropped down to 





™The national affairs of Texas at the time hardly were of such a character as to evoke 
sweetness and light. ‘The finances, for one thing, were at a low ebb. Land-scrip sellers in 
the United States had failed to report; the $5,000,000 loan which it was proposed to float 
in the United States could not be placed; there was confusion in the land-titles, and some 
fraud; the navy was too small to give adequate protection to Texas commerce; the standing 
army of 1000 men made necessary by the intransigence of Mexico, cost about $230,000 
yearly. 

"The above account follows, with some additions, that of Buchanan, op. cit., 309-10. There 
is another account, purported to have been written by Audubon, published by Mrs. I. M. E. 
Blandin in the History of Shearn Church [Houston], p. 11, 1908, in a style completely dif- 
ferent from that ordinarily used by Audubon. It appears to be a curious hodge-podge of the 
original authentic account, with many of the original elements omitted, “embellished” here 
and there with sentiments from Littleton Fowler’s journal and the accounts of perhaps 
Bishop Andrew and Chauncey Richardson. I doubt its authenticity in any sense. 

“C. C. Cox, in his Reminiscences, gives a pleasant sidelight on the hospitality of Colonel 
Morgan at New Washington, where he says he met “Mr. Anderson [Audubon]—the 
naturalist”, as well as distinguished Texans. See Texas Hist. Assn. Quarterly 6:117, 1902. 
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Galveston.” On the way down the bayou, I noticed with great 
surprise how well adapted the Texas prairies were to the habits 
of the Black-Throated Bunting. These birds were extremely 
numerous in every open piece of ground covered by tufts of tall 


grass."° Before we left the country I made particular note that 


the American Widgeons were all paired. I had been informed 
by the Honorable S. Rhoads Fisher that a good number of these 
breed in the maritime districts, along with several other ducks, 
and that he annually received many of the young birds.” 

Thursday, May 18.—Left the bar at Galveston, having on 
board Mr. Joseph T. Crawford, British Vice-Consul at Tam- 
pico, and a Mr. Allen of New Orleans. 

Wednesday, May 24.—Arrived at the Southwest Pass, and 
proceeded to the Belize, and thence to New Orleans, where we 
arrived in three days.” 


Ill 


The Audubon party tarried a few days in New Orleans, which 
was very hot and nearly deserted. On May 28, Audubon and 
his friends breakfasted with former Governor A. B. Roman,” 
and on the last day of the month they separated, Audubon and 
his son John proceeding by steamer, maii-cart, coach, and railroad 
to Charleston, while Edward Harris took boat up the river for 
further exploration before rejoining the party at Charleston. The 
extensive collections, including a very large number of birds’ 
eggs packed in a large box, were left to be sent north by Audu- 
bon’s friend, Governor Roman. For some unexplained reason, 
a large portion of the collections made in Texas never came to 
hand. A cause of special regret to Audubon was the loss of the 
large box of eggs, which contained specimens belonging to most 





“Buchanan, op. cit., p. 310. 

"Audubon, op. cit., pp. 58-9, 1841. 

"Audubon, ibid., 6:260, 1843. 

"Evidently these last entries were filled in a few days after the events occurred. Crawford, 
writing next morning to Sir Richard Pakenham, states that they reached New Orleans on the 
evening of the 25th of May. (Brit. Diplom. Corresp., 9.) 

"Andrew B. Roman (1785-1866), graduate of Saint Mary’s College in Baltimore, 1815, 
Governor of Louisiana, 1331-35 and 1839-41. See Appleton’s Cyclop. Amer. Biogr. 
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of the species encountered on the expedition to Texas.® Fare. 
wells were said to the crew of the Campbell and the Crusader, 
and the Texas trip was over. “We crossed to Mobile in the 
steamer Swan,” said Audubon in his journal, “paying fare twelve 
dollars each, and making the trip of one hundred and fifty miles 
in twenty-one hours. If New Orleans appeared prostrate, 
Mobile seemed quite dead. We left in the afternoon for Stock- 
ton, Alabama, forty-five miles distant, where we were placed in 
a cart, and tumbled and tossed for one hundred and sixty-five 
miles to Montgomery; fare twenty-three dollars each, miserable 
road, and rascally fare. At Montgomery we took the mail coach, 
and were much relieved; fare to Columbus twenty-six dollars 
each. Our travelling companions were without interest, the 
weather was suffocating, and the roads dirty and very rough; 
we made but three miles an hour for the whole journey, walking 
up the hills, and galloping down them to Augusta, and paying 
a fare of thirteen dollars and fifty cents each, and thence by rail 
to Charleston for six dollars and seventy-five cents each, dis- 


tance one hundred and thirty-six miles, and making eight and a 
half days from New Orleans.” 


IV 


And now this series of essays on Naturalists of the Frontier 
must have an end: even though the presentation of men and move- 
ments has been partial and inadequate as a mirroring of the in- 
teraction between the naturalist and frontier conditions of life. 
These eight men are but a handful compared with the many 
workers, some of them of humble and slender gifts, others of 
outstanding ability and accomplishment, who during the pioneer 
period in Texas contributed to our cultural advance. If I may, 
I should like to resume in a summary the chief acts in the drama, 
and present the actors. 

It is to be expected that as a geographic frontier advances it 


"7. J. Audubon to T. M. Brewer, Sept. 14, 1837; Oct. 29, 1837. (Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine 61:665-675, 1880.) 
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will attract to it men of science, for such men are restive of con- 
finement within the limits of the known, the conventional, the 
static. In this respect the naturalist is the true intellectual fron- 
tiersman, unsatisfied in an intellectually stratified society, with 
the punctilios of which he has as little sympathy as has the fron- 
tiersman of another sort with social complexities and restrictions. 
So for a time at least, he pushes out beyond the borders. If he 
seeks to discover new species of animals and plants, he seeks the 
geographic frontier. There, face to face with dangers, with suf- 
ferings, with privations intolerable to a closet-naturalist, he ad- 
vances our knowledge of nature. He is urged on by an inner 
drive whose source he but dimly comprehends. 

Scientific exploration in Texas began in 1828, with the arrival 
in the province of Jean Louis Berlandier, a favorite pupil of 
Augustin DeCandolle, of Geneva. On this occasion he was a 
member of the scientific staff of the Comision de Limites, or 
expedition of General Mier y Teran, to aid in the establishment 
of the boundary between the province of Texas and the United 
States. During the years 1828-1834, Berlandier made exten- 
sive travels in Mexico and Texas, and formed collections of 
plants, especially from Southern Texas, which stimulated the 
explorations of later workers. During the earlier years of Ber- 
landier’s activities, the full attention of the Texan colonists was 
of necessity devoted to the gaining of the barest necessities of 
life, with but little cultivation of intellectual things. Early in 
1831 there began, however, a considerable immigration of Ger- 
man intellectuals, many of whom had university training in the 
sciences. In 1831 Friedrich Ernst, former head-gardener to the 
Grand-Duke of Oldenburg, founded the village of Industry in 
present Austin County; and by 1838 he had a large orchard 
planted with peach trees, besides a garden with many sorts of 
vegetables. Thomas Drummond surely must have found culti- 
vated Germans in Austin County when, in the summer of 1833, 
he explored Austin’s Colony west of San Felipe. The periods of 
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greatest German migration were after 1833 and 1845. Lind- 
heimer made his entry into Texas in 1836. Charles Wright and 
Audubon came in the spring of 1837; and Wright’s visit ex- 
tended to fifteen years of work in Texas. Augustus Fendler, a 
forgotten Thoreau of the frontier, later a protégé of Asa Gray, 
came to Texas in 1839. He remained here in complete obscur- 
ity for about a year, and then returned to Saint Louis. 

These men contributed greatly to our knowledge of the flora 
and fauna of Texas, and the labors of some of them have been 
assessed. In the meantime other discoveries in Texas were awak- 
ening an interest in natural history.in the republic. Some time 
in the late ’thirties William Huff (or Hough) of San Felipe 
brought together a collection of bones of extinct mammals, as 
the result of several years’ collecting in the banks and bed of the 
Brazos River—remains of a Pleistocene elephant, Megatherium, 
tapir, mastodon, and wide-horned bison, Bison latifrons. Thus 
there was discovered the rich San Felipe deposit of Pleistocene 
fossil mammals.** Stimulated by this find, countrymen on the 
Colorado River unearthed in a ravine two miles below Bastrop 
a large collection of molars, tusks, and bones of elephants, a col- 
lection that has been since lost.** In the winter of 1855-6 Dr. 
Charles Martin, surgeon, U. S. N., while he was attached to the 
Coast Survey purchased a collection of bones of the Mastodon, 
Megatherium, and elephant found in the bed of the Brazos in 
Fort Bend County.™ All of these discoveries tended to awaken 
in Texans an interest in natural history. 

During the years 1840-44 the German settlements in Wash- 
ington County were considerably augmented by the arrival of a 
number of cultivated Germans, especially in the present towns of 
Shelby, Millheim, and Cat Spring. Baron Ottfried Hans von 


“Huff had these on exhibition in 1845 in Galveston (where Roemer saw them), and later 
in that year sent them to New Orleans. W. M. Carpenter described them in a paper in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, Ser. Il, vol. 1, pp. 244-250, 1846. They went later 
to the British Museum. See also Hay, The Pleistocene of the Middle Region of North 
America, and its Vertebrated Animals, p. 156, 1924. 

“Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, April, ?, 1840. 

“Wyman, Proceed. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 6:51-55, Jan., 1857. 
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Meusebach (the “John O. Meusebach” of Texans) came to Texas 
with Prince von Solm’s contingent in 1845. Meusebach had 
studied mining and natural science at the famous mining academy 
at Klausthal in the Harz Mountains. He brought with him to 
Texas a fine scientific library which Roemer used with apprecia- 
tion.** Ferdinand von Roemer, later to be a distinguished profes- 
sor of geology at the University of Breslau, lived in Texas during 
eighteen months of the years 1845-6. He made a comprehensive 
and surprisingly accurate survey of the state. Through his pub- 
lished papers and books on Texas he effectively called the atten- 
tion of the scientific world to the Southwest. After the departure 
of von Roemer from America (he spent some months also in 
Tennessee, investigating the geology of that state), the German 
communities of Southwest Texas were visited by Prince Paul of 
Wiirttemberg during his third journey to America. This was 
the interval 1849-56. Paul, nephew of King Frederick I of 
Wiirttemberg, had received an excellent mathematical and scien- 
tific education, and was a botanist of some gifts. His journey 
to Texas, and his stay here, stimulated interest in the sciences 
throughout the German communities. Before his departure from 
Texas, Prince Paul expressed his surprise at the vigorous intel- 
lectual and cultural life among the German settlers, many of 
whom at the same time lived lives of hardship and poverty. 

The native American stock did not furnish many students of 
natural history in Texas in the years from 1838 to 1858, and 
those who did show an interest in science are not be compared 
with their predecessors. In this interval Lincecum, Reverchon, 
and Buckley, all students of botany, came to make their homes in 
Texas. Lincecum came in 1848, from Mississippi. Self-taught, 
opinionated, but authentic in his inspiration and devoted to the 
truth, he collected plants and insects for students in the North, 
and made his interesting studies of the Agricultural Ant. Rever- 
chon collected plants in a desultory way in northern and north- 
western Texas. Buckley (1809-1884) was a graduate of Wes- 


~_.. 


“For a biography of Meusebach (with portrait), see Biesele, The History of the German 
Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, p. 123, 1930. 
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leyan University in Connecticut, and came to Texas after a check- 
ered career in the South and the North. Having gained an equiv- 
ocal success as a botanist, in 1859-60 he traveled to the South- 
west, botanizing as he went. During the years 1860-61 he served 
as botanical collector with the Geological Survey of Texas. 

Appointed to this position by Dr. B. F. Shumard, Buckley re- 
warded the man who had befriended him by secretly plotting 
against him. As a botanist, Buckley was possessed of slender 
gifts. He was State Geologist of Texas in 1866-7, and again 
in 1874-6, when the survey was terminated because of lack of 
results. 

The last three naturalists who worked in Texas of the pioneer 
period (for the frontier may be said to have passed about 1880) 
were ripe and good ones: Shumard, the geologist; Belfrage, the 
entomologist; and Boll, the all-round naturalist. The last two 
have been dealt with in this series of essays: it remains to deal 
with Shumard. He came to Texas in 1858, a man not yet turned 
forty, with a long career of distinguished services, both as physi- 
cian and geologist. In 1852 Shumard had served as paleontologist 
in explorations on the Red River under Captains R. B. Marcy 
and George B. McClellan; in 1853 he had assisted in the Swallow 
survey of Missouri. “He entered upon [his] great work [in 
Texas] with enthusiasm and in the hope and expectation of being 
able to carry it forward to completion. For two years he pursued 
it industriously and made a reconnaissance of the entire eastern 
and middle portions of the state.... The specimens collected 
during the continuance of the survey were arranged preparatory 
to writing his report, when General Houston, who had just been 
elected governor, removed him from office to make room for 
one of his political supporters.** A short time after the war... 
broke out, and put an end to geological surveys for the time in our 
country. Dr. Shumard returned to St. Louis** and with difficulty 
succeeded in rescuing his library from Austin after the close of 


“Shumard insisted that he was dismissed while in the field; that he was given no intimation 
of impending dismissal; and that he was not allowed to complete his report. See, passim, 
Merrill, The First Hundred Years of American Geology, 1924. 

“Winchell, “Benjamin Franklin Shumard”, in American Geologist, vol. 4, pp. 1-6, 188% 
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the war.” Such was the treatment accorded to a geologist who, in 
addition to memberships in the chief scientific academies of 
America, could boast of corresponding memberships in the Geo- 
logical Societies of London, of France, of Vienna, and of Darm- 
stadt. In this the frontier was true to itself; in its fear and 
suspicion of the knowing specialist, and its political fiction that 
every man has a right to obtain by demand any appointive or elec- 
tive office. It is interesting to note that President Houston ap- 
pointed, in Shumard’s stead, a cultivated gentleman with no 
knowledge of geology beyond what one would acquire during 
several years’ editorship of a small newspaper. 


They pass, these Naturalists of the Frontier, one by one, 
across the stage of history; some of them men of brain and heart 
and honor; others there are of whom we cannot speak with ad- 
miration. Yet they are not all to be gauged by the same standards; 
their environments, diverse and tortuous, helped to make them 
all. They were one in their devotion to the advancement of our 
common knowledge, and for their labors we are grateful. Their 
love for nature carried them through the difficulties and hard- 
ships of the frontier days; and much can be forgiven them, for 
they have loved much. 
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HORSE THIEF 


By Paut THompson 


O H, THE bandit bold, and the bandit brave, 
Was lowered to the cold, cold grave. 


“Put ’em up, all in sight,” 

The bandit holloed one dark night. 

Up they went, all hands there: 

They knew the bandit called Grizzly Bear. 
He gathered up all money in sight; 

Then he turned, shot out the light. 

He tried tc make his get-away: 

He stole a horse, a great big bay. 


If he had just robbed the place 

They wouldn’t have tried to give chase. 

But to steal a horse, there in the West— 

The posse wouldn’t give him no rest. 

When they caught him, they strung him high. 
He kicked a bit; then he died. 


Oh, the bandit bold, and the bandit brave, 
Was lowered to the cold, cold grave. 
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THE FALL OPENINGS 


Tue HiGHLAND Park 
MunicipaL GALLERY 
October, November, 1930 


Tue Strate Farr or Texas 
October, 1930 


N a period of financial depression 
the art organizations of Dallas be- 

gan their year in October with marked 
confidence. A new gallery was chris- 
tened; an old school was born anew; 
and two other institutions opened with 
trumpetings. This situation had to do, 
unfortunately, with art activity—not 
necessarily with art. But let us inves- 
tigate. 

The Highland Park Society of Arts, 
Inc., opened formally in the com- 
pleted Municipal Building, with a 
cumulative showing of all past local 
exhibitors, a mixed collection of early 
paintings, a number of canvases from 
the private collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joel T. Howard, several pieces of 
sculpture, a collection of old Sheffield 
prints, some decorative gesso panels, 
and a loan collection of milk-glass— 
in short, with the scope of a minia- 
ture museum. Let there be no rending 
of critical raiment about this opening; 
but let us pass to another exhibition, 
in which were to be found a majority 
of these same painters, and there ig- 
nite. 

In consideration of the thousands of 
persons who tramp through the gal- 
lery at Fair Park, the annual exhibi- 
tion during the State Fair of Texas 
will always be important. The ap- 
pearance there of local painters, albeit 
after many diverse importunings and 
in doubtful company, is termed “ar- 


riving.” The exhibit itself is hardly 
ideal from a detached point of view; 
but it should be judged in the light of 
the widely various demands of its pub- 
lic. Other galleries may venture more 
into the unorthodox ramifications of 
art, but the State Fair Exhibit must of 
course be democratic in its appeal. 

Nevertheless, I froth a little at the 
mouth over it. Carlson, Davey, Cole, 
Schofield, Wiggins, Symonds, Reaugh, 
Lie, Ochtman, Olinsky, Ryder, Has- 
sam, Davis, Frieseke—how static and 
empty they have become! Where is the 
struggling and doubting they did in 
their youth, when they had visions of 
becoming artists—before the recipe 
came into their lives? 

Paintings . .. How well Inness holds 
up ... Hiraga is new, and a good 
meeting . . . Schnakenberg’s “Segovia” 
will not even be considered, but be- 
lieve me, it is a fine transcription .. . 
“Fechin is a trickster with interest” 

. . When will Klepper and Travis 
cease playing and be serious? ‘Travis’ 
“Van” could have been good; Klep- 
per’s “Monday Morn” might have 
been among the best of genre things 
. . » Do not ask me to take Luis Mora 
seriously in his religious vein . . . The 
pieces of Cowan Pottery were too few: 
well conceived and decorative things. 
And they were bought . . . One does 
not remember the sculpture except De 
Creeft and Jennewein ... 

About the hopeful things there can 
be much argument. Where are some 
men who are thinking of creating rath- 
er than painting? Signs of such crea- 
tive fire in Emil Carlsen, and he is 
old; in Douglass Parshall. Dickenson 
and Schnakenberg are working. Luigi 
Lucioni and Alexandre Hogue are 
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showing something: it is a struggle. 
The isolated realization of creation is 
above technique, values, drawing. It is 
felt immediately in a painting or it 
is not. It is an attitude of mind, deny- 
ing its own past, concentrating ob- 
liviously on the present—and then 
moving callously on... 
GeraLp BywaTeErs. 


ARCHITECTS AND ART 


HE Highland Park Society of 

Arts, Inc., has begun its sixth 
season in new and roomy quarters. The 
artists of this section of the state have 
been keenly interested, not only be- 
cause the recent additions to the build- 
ing in which the collections are housed 
have transformed it from a gallery 
into a small museum, but also because 
of the peculiar attitude of the archi- 
tect toward a special problem. Tact- 
lessly refusing to consider the sugges- 
tions of Mrs. A. H. Bailey, president 
of the society, or even to investigate 
other successful galleries, he has com- 
mitted a number of serious errors in 
designing the new building. 

In spite of protests that the wall 
space was to be used for hanging pic- 
tures, he placed windows all around 
the two new galleries (some have been 
sealed since from within) and, as if 
that were the only way to ventilate 
the place, replied with finality: “You 
know, you must have ventilation.” As 
he said this his men were busy sealing 
up six windows in the original gallery, 
windows which had been covered over 
with unsightly paper and curtains and 
had not been opened once in five years. 

Approximately one hundred square 
feet of perfectly good wall space is 
lost because hinged double doors were 
placed between the galleries instead of 
the sliding doors for which Mrs. 
Bailey had pleaded. After the archi- 
tect had delivered the building, the 
only thing that could be done was 


to remove the doors and put them in 
the basement, leaving ugly half hinges 
in place. As it is, there is no way to 
close one gallery without locking up 
the entire building. A white frosted 
opaque glass should have been used on 
the inside skylight instead of the 
greenish semi-transparent glass now in 
place. Before it ever was installed 
artists voiced a warning that this glass 
would produce a greenish light which 
would act as a color filter and deaden 
all variations of red, the color comple- 
ment of the green light. The devas- 
tative effect on pictures of the slight- 
est tinge of such light can be realized 
when it is remembered that it removes 
the red from purple, leaving a dead 
blue, and from orange, leaving yellow; 
in short, that it leaves no color true in 
quality or value. Skin, actual or 
painted, becomes sallow. Anyone who 
doubts this statement need only visit 
the new gallery and see for himself. 
The original gallery, with its inside 
gutter reflectors, is yet the best lighted 
gallery in the building. 

The lighting of the new gallery 
is not helped by the color of the walls, 
which is too dark and is mot a neutral 
gray. Any artist in town would glad- 
ly have given his services in mixing a 
really neutral color. But the architect 
was not open to help from anyone— 
not even from men who have devoted 
all their time for years to study of the 
tricky ways of color acting on color. 

Some dozen light plugs set in the 
walls at intervals near the top are three 
feet out of reach. Those inquisitive 
about such strange procedure were in- 
formed that the plugs were to /ight 
the pictures. And upon protesting that 
pictures are not lighted that way, the 
artists and gallery director were in- 
formed positively: “You will find that 
the artists will want it that way.” Af- 
ter the artists declared themselves as 
not wanting it that way, the director's 
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request that the plugs be removed or 
plastered over was still ignored. 

And then the director’s plea for 
base plugs was put aside by a remark 
about keeping expenses down. There 
are twenty-four plugs in the walls 
which will never be used, but not one 
base plug. The janitor will have to 
carry a ladder with him to connect 
the vacuum cleaner. In the kitchen 
one plug was placed behind the re- 
frigerator. By much pleading the ar- 
chitect was finally persuaded to place 
another next to it—out of reach and 
on the opposite side of the room from 
where it will be needed. The fuse box 
which mars a wall space in the hall 
gallery might just as well have opened 
on the other side of the wall in the 
kitchen, or it might have been placed 
in the wall of the stairway to the third 
floor. 

On the third floor is a studio whose 
ceiling is far too low for an easel to 
stand under it. Mrs. Bailey’s sugges- 
tion that the ceiling be not sealed on 
the rafters was to no avail. The ar- 
chitect made the amazing suggestion 
that “The artists will come up here 
to touch up their pictures before they 
hang them.” 

It was predicted that these and 
other blunders would not be corrected 
unless some Highland Park official 
demanded that the architect listen to 
Mrs. Bailey’s suggestions instead of 
treating her as if she were a child who 
wants to talk out in meeting. But then 
she was not at the meeting, since she 
was not even on the committee’ re- 
sponsible for the planning of the ad- 
dition to the Community Center build- 
ing. In this instance codperation would 
have cost nothing, and the money 
wasted on blunders would almost have 
built another gallery. The hope now 
is that the library which opens soon 
on the first floor is not so stupidly done 
as the galleries above. 


ALEXANDER HocueE. 
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THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


NE of the most important in- 

fluences which have been ex- 
erted lately in behalf of art in the 
Southwest is the reorganization on a 
civic basis of the Dallas Art Institute, 
which has been incorporated as a non- 
profit organization connected with 
the Civic Federation of Dallas. 

The Art Institute is now under the 
direction of a board of trustees, num- 
bering at present thirteen, three of 
whom make up the executive commit- 
tee. At will the board may be in- 
creased to twenty members, but under 
the charter there must be at least ten. 

The directors, Olin and Kathryne 
Hail Travis, both painters of repute, 
are graduates of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, where Mr. Travis was a teacher 
for some time. Charles McCann, who 
has held perpetual scholarships in 
Cleveland, Paris, and London, is in 
charge of the work in commercial art. 
Howard Shoup, who has been success- 
ful in theatrical and costume design in 
the East, is in charge of the fashion- 
drawing and design classes. Mrs. Leo- 
na McGill, a former associate of John 
Wilkinson of Chicago in Field Muse- 
um research work, is in charge of the 
Saturday course, which includes gen- 
eral design, drawing, and applied art 
problems. Reveau Bassett, who has 
gained recognition by his oil painting 
as well as by his print-making, has the 
etching class. 

The board of trutees of the Insti- 
tute incluces W. E. Wrather, presi- 
dent; Thomas D. Broad, vice-presi- 
dent; L. N. Bromberg, secretary- 
treasurer; and Margaret Bentley, Ralph 
Bryan, Marion Romine, Margaret 
Scruggs Carruth, Alex Spence, Gaynell 
Hawkins, Elmer Scott, John H. Mc- 
Ginnis, and John William Rogers, Jr. 

Katuryn M. JEFrrerson 

























As You Read About 
Other Sections of America 


TAKE PRIDE IN TEXAS! — 


Tr 

Tr 

As you read national publications today you will “ 
find much said about many sections of America, their s 
resources, their industries, their agriculture, their wealth D 
and their educational facilities. = 
Take pride in Texas as you read and hear of these W 
things . . . for Texas meets the challenge of the world E: 


in all these matters. True, Texas is not first in in- T 
dustrial production, but no section of America has more T 
opportunity for balanced industrial growth than has S: 
Texas. Opportunity is what manufacturers seek today. A 
R 
V 


Texas is first in agricultural wealth, and this basic 
field of activity is just beginning to have its first serious 
growing pains. Several business-like programs of farm 
improvement are now under way which will create a 
new agricultural life in Texas. 


Texas leads in the construction of the new rail lines, 
and each new railroad built means the opening of 
broader opportunities for Texans. These railroads to- 
gether with the constant improvement of Texas high- 
ways bring the producer and buyer of Texas products 
closer together. 


ola 


Electric transmission lines, pioneered in Texas by this 
Company eighteen years ago, are making it economically 
possible for Texans to reach and develop vast resources. 
These developments would have been impossible had 
it not been for this matchless type of electric service. 


Take pride in Texas! It affords you boundless op- 
portunities in a wide variety of fields of activity. 


Texas Power & Light Company 


“Texans! Let’s Talk Texas’ 
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